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Builders of Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill Presses, Pedestal Grinders 









ANOTHER SCHOOL CHOOSES SOUTH BEND| 


Warwick Veterans’ Memorial High School, is another 
big, modern school that has chosen South Bend Lathes. 
Large or small, any school can get just what it wants from 
South Bend. Sizes range from 9” to 16-24” swing . . . types 
include bench, engine, toolroom and turret lathes ... 
with over 200 models, America’s largest line of lathes! 


Select South Bend Machine Tools for the advantages 
that have made them so popular in school shops: Suit- 
ability, dependability, accuracy, ruggedness and low main- 
tenance. You can buy cheaper lathes for your shop, or 
more expensive lathes, but the experience of countless 
educators has shown that South Bend gives them more 
for their money. 


If your future planning requires replacements, expansion 
or a new shop, now is the time to write for information 
on all South Bend Machine Tools. 


Warwick, Rhode Island 
MR. CHARLES CHIASSON, Instructor 








SOUTH BEND LATHE 
South Bend 22, Indiana 
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Check Books You Would Like to Examine, 
and MAIL TODAY! 


(] MOTOR SERVICE’S AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Toboldt & Purvis. 
Greatest book available for teachi dents Fundamental Principles and Basic 
Service Procedures—the foundation on which a sound, thorough knowledge of 
auto mechanics is based. Used by over 700 schools. $7.95. 





AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA STUDY GUIDE. Teaching aid for Schools 
using Motor Service’s Encyclopedia. Study Guide Sheets per set $2.00. 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY. By Mix & Cirou. Used by more than 1050 schools! 
Places special emphasis on proper techniques so beginner will understand and 
become acquainted with best carpentry practices, and use of modern materials. 
New insert in four colors shows how to identify 32 different woods. Over 1100 
illustrations. $5.00. 


MODERN REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING. By Althouse & Turn- 
quist. Gives students sound foundation in Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Principles, and acquaints them with refrigerating mechanisms and their com- 
ponents. Covers application of refrigeration in all its branches—Domestic, 
Cc cial; Residential, Car Air Conditioning, Heat Pumps, etc. $7.45. 





MODERN WELDING PRACTICE. By Althouse & Turnquist. Latest informa- 
tion on welding, metal cutting, heat treating, in non-technical form. Unbiased 
coverage of entire welding field in one book. Especially recommended as text 
for beginners. $5.00. 


() Goodheart-Willcox’s new PAINTING & DECORATING ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Wm. Don 
Jarvis. Complete library of up-to-date “know-how” on modern painting, decorating and 
wood finishing, in one easy-to-use volume. Prepared especially for use by apprentices, 
vocational students. $5.45. 


WOODWORKING FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Ira C. Madden. (Brand New). Sup- 
plies basic knowledge about tools, woods, and finishing materials, used in productive shop 
work. Provides a wide selection of project materials of proven student interest in the form 
of detailed drawings and photos; also design suggestions and variations. Guides and 
helps students create in their own way. An outstanding text to be used by students of all 
ages, and teachers, to improve instruction in this important field. Replaces Creative Handi- 
craft in Goodheart-Willcox line. $4.00. 


() COPE’S PLASTICS BOOK. By D. W. Cope. Photos and step-by-step constructional details 
on more than 90 useful and colorful projects. Best ways to saw, machine, polish, form, 
cement, clean plastics. Special section on internal carving. $4.50. 


( ALL ABOUT SMALL GAS ENGINES. By Jud Purvis. New field which offers lots of 
possibilities. Non-technical information on small two, four-cycle engines. $4.50. 


O AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS SIMPLIFIED. By Jud Purvis. Caretully explains trans- 


trl 





, tells and shows how transmissions work; how to service and repair 
them. $5.45. 


[] ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING (1959 Edition) mini estate es Ree 
ic) Wane. VOue Foan (199? Ediica) Scie pies o ec 
(] FIX YOUR CHEVROLET (1959 Edition)... oe Se 
[] FIX YOUR PLYMOUTH (1959 Edition)...» = CS 
(] 103 EASY JIG SAW PROJECTS_. a ate tmn st matinee tint ie oe See 
(] 72 BIRD HOUSES & FEEDERS You Can Make Sabet eeetes es ae oe 
|] PROJECTS FOR METALS, by John R. Walker. 43 new projects ; oi a 
(] VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Arithmetic) ._ e _ 1.50 
[] VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Geometry, Algebra, Sebianden:. j 1.75 
[] PLUMBING & PIPEFITTING LAYOUT JOB SHEETS. == 2.95 





GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO. 
1322 S. Wabash, Dept. 56, Chicago 5 


Please send me on 30 days approval books checked above. (20% Discount to Schools and 
Teachers). 


Name 





Street 





City Zone a pe 
Publishers of Topnotch Texts Since 1921 
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EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


U. S. Savings Bonds are presented 
for each new saving-share ac- 
count, remaining for 12 months 
or more, as follows: 


Your Savings Your Gift Dividend 
$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond 
$ 50.00 U. S. Savings Bond 
$100.00 U. S. Savings Bond 
$200.00 U. S. Savings Bond 


all accounts earn our 
DIVIDEND, 





Of course, 


very liberal regular 


compounded quarterly. 


Che Family Savings 


ani 
fiome Loan Association 
640 Frederick” Rd Baltimore 28, Md 
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eWIDE ASSO 
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3 it: SHOP COATS 


Especially designed for comfort and 
fong service — sturdy fobric — Button 
Front — Sanforized — Micrometer 
Pocket—Extra Breast Pocket. 

Attractive Gray Color. 


y Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46. 

ONLY$S5 each 2 for $9 - 3 for $13 
Write for Free Folder describing other 
style coats & shop aprons at bargain 


(| direct-from-mfr. prices. To Dept. A.V. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., Mfrs. 
Dept. AV—330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10 











NEW VOCATIONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


How to Choose A Corre- 
spondence School 


Dr. Homer Kempfer 


Tool and Die Industry 


Andrew E. Rylander 


Linotype Operator 
O. R. Abel 


Anti-Friction Bearing 
Industry Hudson T. Morton 

Scientific Instrument 
Industry James R. Irving 


$1.90 
$1.00 


$1.00 


$1.00 


$1.00 


et Bellman Publishing Co. 
iT a P. ©. Box 172-V 
WELLAVAN Cambridge 38, Mass. 














Comment 


MY COMPLIMENTS to you and 
your staff on the latest issue of the 
AV JourRNAL. It is indeed outstand- 
ing, and I am saying this, not because 
of what you did with the material 
that we sent on Bergen County, but 
the magazine is most professional. 

You constantly maintain a high 
qualitity professional JoURNAL, and 
in my estimation, if the AVA mem- 
bers do not get anything else, this is 
worth their dues.— ALBERT E. 
JOCHEN, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, New Jersey. 


I AM delighted with the recent issue 
of your magazine and the wonderful 
publicity you gave Kentucky. I am 
particularly pleased with the repro- 
duction of our art work, and the ex- 
cellent manner you handled the pho- 
tographs in the body pages. 

We in Kentucky are proud of your 
salute and recognition and wish to 
compliment you and your entire 
staff—W. L. KNIGHT, Deputy Com- 
missioner. 


THE STORY on Page 22 of the 
March issue of AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL relating to AVA 
Makes Plans to Inform the Public 
was most interesting. 

The objectives of your program 
are of great importance to industry 
groups and we will be looking for- 
ward to being kept advised of your 
future progress. 

We find the JoURNAL very inform- 
ative. It seems to be getting better 
with each issue-——RICHARD BUCK- 
LEY, Automotive Service Industry 
Association. 


THIS LETTER is to tell you that 
you folks did a fine job in writing 
the explanation of the picture in the 
April issue of the AVJ. The location 
of the photograph was perfect. 

Our office is sending through an 
order for 20 copies of the issue, not 
because of the photograph but be- 
cause of the fine articles on industrial 
and technical education. Those arti- 
cles are the best in years.—O. H. 
BEATY, State Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education, Iowa. 


CONTINUE THE splendid work 
with the JOURNAL. It is a wonderful 
publication, and much of our in- 
spiration and ideas for articles have 
come from it—ELMER R. LUNDGREN, 
Editor, MVA Viewpoints. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CLAMPS 


Send for FREE CATALOG illustrating 
woodworking & metal working clamps 


WETZLER CLAMP CO., INC. 
43-15 11th St. 
one he 4 
City 1, 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD" 


The hotel and institutional fields offers m. 
usual opportunities today to men and ome, 
th ig and mature. The Lewis School. 
—_. and ey: school offering both resi 
dent an . hotel training coursy 
has Sa a FREE folder for Guidancy 
Officers giving full details about this { 











NEW 
FOLDER— 


FREE 
FOR YOUR 


GUIDANCE 
FILE 








‘asel- 
nating field. Write on your letterhead ty: 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room EE-4904, Wash. 7, 0. ¢. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS || 
CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 

publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 


and beautifull designed books. All subjects 
welcomed. rite, or send your manuscript 


directly. 
‘GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Atten. Mr. Mi 9 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


Schools & Dealers. 
BIG 8 PAGE ee FREE. 
rite Te-Day. 
ee... 
3577 E. Tremont Ave, New York 65, N.Y. 


Free to WRITERS 


e e 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how | 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 7 
tiona] advertising, publicity and promotion. © 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AV 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. lt 








Place it anywhere — 


It's Portable! 


1L GRINDER,” 


Sharpens Tools 
FASTER, 
BETTER, 

at less cost! 


OLIVER 


oe oO COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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South Carolina graciously provided 
the cover plates that so graphically 
tell the story of the Palmetto State’s 
prospering economy. To find out 
about vocational education’s magnif- 
icent contributions to South Caro- 
lina’s growth and continued devel- 
opment, be sure to read this month’s 
salute, pages 9-21. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
* Genuine 


NOW MADE OF 


| STAINLESS STEEL 


THROUGHOUT 





The fine finish will not 
tarnish or deteriorate NEW 
in many years of use. #101 





. AND THE FOLLOWING 
IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
BEEN ADDED 


* A SPECIALLY LONG 
VERNIER to read 
the thousandths 


* A HARDENED PHOSPHOR-BRONZE 
adjustable gib retains accuracy 


*% 3 EASY READING SCALES¢1/1000"¢1/128"¢1/10 mm. in back 


Request Illustrated Folder 

showing complete line of Dealers: Keres 
MAUSER Toolmakers Calipers, neal profitable roe / 
Height gages, Bevel Protrac- 











GEORGE SCHERR CO. 


COMPLETE LINE OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


WEST COAST BRANCH: SCHERR-TUMICO CO. - 3337 W. Olympic Bivd. - Los Angeles 15, eal 
Le 200 VJ LAFAYETTE STREET © NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


tors and Tool Stands. 
Inc. (AS) 





SEND NOW FOR McKNIGHTS BRAND NEW 


FREE 
CATALOG 


describing dozens of 
practical “TELL HOW” 
and “SHOW HOW” 


SHOP BOOKS 


FOR EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


A FEW OF THE 
SUBJECTS COVERED 


@ Leathercraft 

@ Silk Screen 

@ Ceramics 

@ Linoleum Block Printing 
@ Metalwork 

@ Woodworking i 
beer | Bere St, Bloomingtns Miinois sO 
@ Wood Carving ] Send me your big, new catalog today! 
@ Plastics 

@ Weaving 

@ Bookbinding 

@ Auto Mechanics (New) 
@ Electronics (New) 





MCKNIGHT snore . centr. mrosects - memos 


Projects in metals, woodwork, electricity 
and teaching industrial arts and voca- 
tional subjects. 


America’s most popular shop books for 
school text use. New catalog gives com- 
plete listing of these interesting, easy- 
to-read and understand shop books, all 
profusely illustrated with “hands at 
work” photos and drawings. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


| prea Ee Dorey nek Sine ae 
| School 
| Address 
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| Applause / 


—TO AVA PRESIDENT Dr. H. H. London for his fine 
feature—Our Manpower Problem—in the May issue of 
the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


With implications for guidance and education as a <ub- 
title, Dr. London reviews America’s manpower probiem 
and analyzes its three major factors—changes in the 
composition of our population, technological changes 
going on in nearly every phase of our economy and the 
lack of any national manpower management program— 
and proceeds to examine what can be done about it. His 
answer lies in a five-point school program: 


Keep up with labor supply and demand, especially in 
critical occupations; test and classify students method- 
ically to ascertain their assets and liabilities as potential 
workers in different occupations; counsel students and 
parents with a down-to-earth vocational service; provide 
a suitable education for the academically talented, the 
average and the dull; and give more attention to the 
placement of graduates in college courses and in occu- 
pations for which they have been trained. 


“We are in a struggle for survival with Russia,” he § 
concludes. 


“The Russians openly boast that they intend to best 
us, not at war, but by out-educating and out-producing 
us. One thing seems crystal clear . . . to manage our 
manpower as we do our natural resources and to direct 
the education of our children in accordance with their 
ability and the needs of our society will not make Rus- 
sians out of us. What our schools need, what this coun- 
try must have is a new sense of realism.” 


* * * 


—TO THE MISSOURI Vocational Association for the 
production of Volume 1, Number 1 of an eight-page, 
professional Newsletter (April, 1959). Features include 
an editorial and legislative report by AVA President 
Dr. H. H. London; MVA’s 1958-59 Program of Work; 
a message from State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion Dr. H. Pat Wardlaw; and A Challenge to Voca- 
tional Education by Dr. Frank Heagerty, President, 
Southwest Missouri Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

* * * 


—TO THE MISSISSIPPI Vocational Association for pro- 
ducing a newsletter (two issues to date) that is full of 
fine reading for MVA members. Approximately two 
pages are devoted to expert reporting of the 1959 MVA 
Convention, Jackson, Mar. 20. Former students and 
friends of Dr. Bertha Fritzsche, Head, Home Economics 
Department, Mississippi Southern College, presented 
her with an AVA Life Membership at this special occa- 
sion, and E. F. Mitchell, Head, Industrial Education 
Department, Mississippi State University, was also 3 
recipient of this high honor. Mr. Mitchell’s Life Mem- 
bership was given him by members and sponsors of the 
Mississippi Trade and Industrial Education Club ané 
the Mississippi Chapter of the Distributive Education 
Clubs of America. 
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Latest Word 


from WASHINGTON 


> THE JOURNAL SALUTES SOUTH CAROLINA. It is with great pride that we salute, in 
this issue, the famous Palmetto State. Vocational education has played a prominent 
role in the phenomenal development of agriculture, industry, business, distribution 
and homemaking in South Carolina. We recommend to all JOURNAL readers this special 
May feature and we acknowledge with thanks South Carolina's generous contribution of 
artwork and plates for our cover. 
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> LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS. The House has approved the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Labor, and Health, Education and Welfare for fiscal 1960. The 
measure carries an appropriation aggregating $47,840,412 for vocational education. 

















This includes the total amount of the permanent appropriation under the Smith- 
Hughes Act ($7,138,331) and the full amount authorized for agriculture ($10,241,611), 
home economics ($8,197,416), trades and industry ($8,225,912) and distributive 


” he : 





























y best H education ($2,602,142) under the George-Barden Act. It also carries an appropriation 
ucing Of $4,000,000 for practical nurse training (the same amount appropriated last year 





e our 





and $1,100,000 more than was recommended by the Budget Bureau), $180,000 for fishery 

















direct § trades ($48,000 less than the amount appropriated for fiscal 1959) and $7,000,000 
their for area vocational education programs - the latter under the provisions of Title VIII 











Rus- 
coun- 


of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 





The total amount approved by the House under provisions of the George-Barden 
Act as amended represents an increase of 118 percent above the amount approved for 
vocational education for fiscal 1953. During this same period Congress has increased 
the authorization for vocational education (exclusive of permanent appropriations 
under the Smith-Hughes Act) by 70 per cent. 
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This is indeed a great victory for vocational education, especially in light 
of the fact that the present administration has virtually every year since 1953 
recommended a drastic cut in federal funds or the repeal of federal vocational 
education laws. 
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> AREA REDEVELOPMENT MEASURE. This measure, which has been approved by the Senate, 
is still pending in the House. The measure has been approved by the House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee. Many believe that the measure will encounter difficulty 
when it reaches the floor of the House. Some members of Congress have told me 
privately that should the Senate version of the measure be approved by the House, it 
will be vetoed by the President just as it was last year. 





This measure carries a section dealing with vocational training for unemployed 
Workers in depressed areas. As approved by the Senate and House Subcommittees, such 
training would be carried on under the supervision and control of state boards for 
vocational education. 





























> MURRAY-METCALF BILL (S. 2 and H.R. 22). This measure, which is receiving the full 





also 2 
-Men-§§ SUPport of the NEA, has been approved by a Subcommittee of the House Education and 
of the Labor Committee. 








Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Flemming has registered vigorous 
opposition to this measure. In light of this, many people think that, should the 
measure be approved by Congress, it would be vetoed by the President. 
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TO PROGRESS, A MAN MUST BE PROUD OF HIS OCCUPATION 


The Joint Federal-State Action Committee. See story dealing with this Committee 
on page 33. AS we go to press, no bill to repeal vocational education acts — such 
as promised by President Eisenhower — has as yet been introduced in Congress. 





® YOUR PROFESSIONAL DIGNITY. A few days ago, it was my pleasure to speak to the 
members of the West Virginia Vocational Association on the subject "Your Professional 
Dignity". Presented here are a few excerpts from my remarks. I hope they will be 

of interest to AVA members everywhere. 








"You are engaged in a profession that has as its major goal the preparation of 
youth and adults for work. To do your job effectively, you must have a high respect 
for the dignity of work — work of every kind — for all honest labor is honorable. 


"To make satisfactory economic and social progress, a nation such as ours must 
find ways to dignify and glorify work, most especially the work that must be done 
by skilled hands and technically trained personnel. Making vocational and technical 
education an integral and important part of education is certainly one important 
step in the direction of glorifying and dignifying work. 




















"A man must be proud of his occupation in order to make maximum progress. 








"I have often compared a professional worker with an apple. As long as an apple 
is green, it continues to grow. Once it is ripe, it begins to rot. The individual 
in a professional field continues to grow as long as he admits to himself that he does 
not know it all. Once he decides that he has arrived — that there is nothing else 
to learn — then he begins to decay and rot and he will become worthless to his 
profession. 


"Vocational education has become a mighty movement in the progress of our 
nation because the vast majority of the people in it have not thought they knew all 
the answers. They have always operated on the theory that they are still green and, 
so, they have continued to grow. 

















"In the days and years ahead, you and your colleagues have a date with destiny. 
Your role in the struggle that involves the security and freedom of the people of 
the world is one of strategic prominence. 


"Because of this, we must not slacken for a day our efforts to increase and 
expand vocational programs. Our security and our American way of life may well 
depend upon our success in this dramatic assignment. 


"I hope that each one of you will ever maintain as your most cherished expression, 
‘I am proud to be a vocational teacher.' 





"You should be proud to be among that unique group of American educators who have 
brought dignity to their profession as they have brought dignity and skill to the 
work of the people whom they have served. 


"The future of vocational and practical arts education in West Virginia — and 
every state — is dependent upon your attitude toward your work, your willingness 
to support and participate in your professional organization, and your desire to 
improve your profession. 


























"In short, it depends upon Your Professional Dignity." 





Executive Secretary and Editor-in-Chief 
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and the Conrad Hilton Hotel 








cordially invite you to attend the 





December 7-11 


All convention activities will be housed under the spacious roof of the Conrad Hilton, which offers a special, flat 


| rate of $7 for single rooms and $13 for twin-bedded rooms to AVA convention delegates and their guests. Because 


of the flat rate, rooms at the same price will vary in their quality but all guests should profit from this arrangement. 








E 


ae ) *Depending on plumbing facilities. This hotel, which serves men, women, 
couples and families, also offers family rooms: for three, $6.00 up; for 


Chief 






URNA 


four, $11. 


WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE RESERVATIONS CLERK AT THE HOTEL OF YOUR 
CHOICE IF YOU ARE NOT PLANNING TO STAY AT THE CONRAD HILTON. 











street address 





city and state 


of paper and attached to this form. 
| 


| 


APPLICATION FOR CONRAD HILTON 
_ NEARBY HOTELS RESERVATIONS ONLY 
NEARBY HOTELS Se a 
Hotel Single Double Twin Suites | Reservations Manager | 
Henisen | THE CONRAD HILTON Re: AVA Convention | 
| 720 S. Michigan Ave., Dec. 7-11, 1959 | 
Harrison St. $6.50 up $9.50 up $12.00 up | Chicago 5, Ill. | 
:.. | PLEASE MAKE AVA Convention Reservations in my name as follows: 
} Pick-Congress | 
Michigan Ave. at | oo single room ($7) | 
Congress St. 7.00 up 12.00 up = 12.00 up = 29.50 up 7 _tutebedded room ($12) : 
Sheraton-Blackstone | I neem } 
Michigan Ave. at | DEPARTURE — 
Balbo 8.50 up §=«-15.00 up §=—s-115.00 up =. 26.00 up | PLEASE MAIL CONFIRMATION TO: | 
YMCA Hotel | (named | 
826 $. Wabash 2.50 up* 4.40 up* : 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 


Note: Additional reservations may be submitted on a separate sheet | 


| 
J 
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‘Your Headquarters for 
Wood and Metal Shop Supplies 


The oldest.. 


MeliteMiteSimacvitel +) (= 
. firm in the School Shop 


Supply Field. 














PATTERSON 5) BROTHERS 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 








STILL AVAILABLE 


Be sure to order your copies of the December 
American Vocational Journal—Golden Anniver- 
sary Issue—while the supply lasts. The Journal's 
record of 50 years of progress in vocational and 
practical arts education is an exclusive refer- 
ence for use through the years ahead. 


Order today from AVA! 


$1 each; 10 per cent discount on orders over 9 














Used and Praised in Hundreds of Schools! 
BERGER “all-in-one” Drafting Kits 


All needed drafting 
tools combined in this 
one easy-to-carry case! 
Students come to class 
fully equipped, don’t 
have wiles the loan of 


under way promptly! 
Instructors in hundreds 
of schools say it’s to- 
day’s indispensable 
teaching aid. Tell your 
students about it. 












YOUR CHOICE OF 8 DIFFERENT 
DRAWING SETS — PLUS 


Protractor French Curve 





Engineer's Scale Draftsman’s Tape 
Architect's Scale Pencil Pointer 

8” Triangle (45°-90°) 2 Drawing Pencils 
10” Triangle (30°-60°) 2 Erasers 


Berger ——- et #510 


plas complete kit: $10.50 All in attractive, durable, 12” x 16” 3-way 
zipper carrying case of scuffproof, waterproof 
Texon with slide-in handles. Inner — 


ments for papers. Opens to 16” x 


Prices quoted are for 6 or 
more kits. Instructors may 
bey sample kit at same 
low price. 








Prices for Complete Kits: $7.86 to ‘oe 99 





New Economy Size Porta-Draft Kits from $5.58 
Choice of Drawing Sets ... plus 


Protractor French Curve In handy 10” x 14” zip- 


12” Triangular Scale | Pencil Pointer = ag cae ot = 
6” Triangle (45°-90°) Drawing Pencil n. _ in 0 % 
8” Triangle (30°-60°) 2 Erasers Opens 014" x20. 


Write for literature and complete prices. 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC, A 
: TW) 
“3 WILLIAMS ST., BOSTON 19, MASS. |) Aueaee 


WVATEREALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS. ARCHITECTS. SURVEYORS AND ORAFTSMEN 











From the Public 
Information Committee 


THE WHEELS Begin to Turn. Chairman J. R. Stro. 
bel of the Sub-Group on State and Local Programs of 
Public Information of the AVA Committee on Public 
Information has written the presidents of all state asso- 
ciations suggesting that state committees on public infor- 
mation be set up. 

Lowell Burkett, Assistant Executive Secretary of the 
AVA, has established working relationships with the 
publicity agencies of the National Education Associa- 
tion, including the Association’s Editorial Office at New 
York, which promise to help materially in securing pub- 
licity about vocational education. 

Nine authors have accepted responsibility for 11 pub- 
lications of four to eight pages each dealing with the 
following subjects: Education for Work; Promising De- 
velopments in Agricultural Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Distributive Education, Trade and Industrial Edv- 
cation (four monographs); Distribution of the Labor 
Force as a Factor in Planning Educational Programs; 
Vocational Education Is Continuing Education; Personal 
and Public Dividends from Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education; Vocational and Practical Arts Education: An 
Integral Part of Sound Public Education; Vocational 
Education Increases, Does Not Limit Opportunities. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion met with the AVA Executive Committee in Chicago 
on April 8 and received its pledge of continuing support 
in the program of public information which has been 


planned. 
* %* * 


AN AUTHORITY on Russia Sets Us Straight. 
Dimitri B. Shimkin, Supervisory Statistician, Foreigny 
Manpower Research Office, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
writing in Chemistry for October 1958, said, 

“American education should not be judged in term) 
of its humane objectives and formal structure alone. At 
equally vital test is the proven quality of the workin 
labor force . . . The Sputnik and allied developments 
represent the pay-off of a long continuing effort by men 
who were trained, not in today’s narrow formalism but 
in the 1920’s, when Dewey’s philosophy was strongly) 
influencing Soviet practice. 

* * * 

WHO ARE the Gifted? Dr. Paul Witty of Northwest 
ern University, who was studying giftedness before mos 
of those who are now discussing it were born, said in tht 
April 11 issue of School and Society, 

“Perhaps it is desirable to broaden our definition ant 


consider any child as potentially ‘gifted’ whose pry 
formance in a valuable line of human activity is consis] 


ently or repeatedly remarkable.” 
* * * 

ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE publicity job 
which has come our way is the publication, Meetin 
Ohio’s Needs for Vocational and Technical Education 
a 12-page pamphlet in color, which was designed \j 
professional publicists to present to the public the gi 
of the findings in a comprehensive study of these need 
in the state—H. M. HAMLIN, Chairman. 
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By Ernest F. Hollings 
Governor 


OUTH CAROLINA extends its warm 
S greetings to the AMERICAN Vo- 
CATIONAL JOURNAL and the ex- 
tensive membership of the American 
Vocational Association. We are great- 
ly honored that your publication has 
devoted this issue as a salute to our 
state. 

South Carolina is proud of its stir- 
ring record of economic progress dur- 
ing recent years which has placed us 
near the top among the states in the 
Union in rates of industrial growth. 
We have witnessed a virtual revolu- 
tion in our economic structure as ex- 
tentive expansion and diversification 
of industry have been superimposed 
upon our basic agricultural econo- 
my. Today 26.1 per cent of our per- 
sonal income comes from industrial 
pursuits, placing us 13th in state 
rankings in this field and marking us 
nationally as an industrial state. 


THESE GREAT CHANGES in the 
economic make-up of South Carolitia 
have special significance in the field 
of vocational training. Increasingly 
large numbers of our people are be- 
coming employed in industrial and 
other pursuits little known in earlier 
decades. There has been a marked 
transition from farm to factory and 
business employment, with the result- 
ing need for our people to learn new 
trades and techniques. Last year we 
had more than 108,000 persons en- 
tolled in vocational courses in South 
Carolina. Nearly 38,000 were en- 
rolled in high school courses and more 
than 70,000 were enrolled in adult 
courses, 

In vocational agriculture, we have 
more than 42,000 enrollees. In dis- 
tributive education, we have more 
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than 2,000; in home economics, some 
53,000; and in trades and industry 
courses, we have more than 11,000 
enrollees. 


AS SOUTH CAROLINA moves for- 
ward in its program of industrial de- 
velopment and development of its 
agricultural and other resources, our 
demand for vocational training will 
continue to increase. We look for- 
ward to such training playing a key 
role as we meet the challenges of the 
future. 


By Jesse T. Anderson 


State Superintendent of 
Education 


ITH INDUSTRY rapidly achiev- 
\ \ ing a balance with agricul- 
ture in South Carolina, vo- 
cational education becomes an even 
greater influence on the future of this 
state. Vocational skills in agriculture 
and in technical and industrial jobs 
underlie the success of our current 
progress and will to a large extent 
influence future expansion. 
Vocational education has been a 
part of our total educational program 
since 1914 at which time there began 
a program for the teaching of agricul- 
ture in the public schools of South 
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Carolina. The Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1917 added 
emphasis and greatly expanded the 
program. 


TODAY THE broad field of voca- 
tional training in our schools—cover- 
ing trades and industry, distributive 
education, vocational guidance, agri- 
cultural education, and home eco- 
nomics—provides the skills needed 
for the development of a diversified 
economy in South Carolina. 

As economic expansion continues, 
it in turn places new demands upon 
vocational education to provide ad- 
ditional skilled personnel to keep the 
whee!s of production and distribution 
turning. 

Vocational education has contrib- 
uted not only to industrial and 
economic expansion of the state, but 
has also done much toward improv- 
ins and raising the level of home 
and family living. 


WE RECOGNIZE that the building 
of a sound economy requires more 
than operational and production 
skills. We strive to produce through 
the public schools educated citizens 
who are ready to participate actively 
in state and local affairs. We have 
planned vocational programs so that 
students following them will have a 
well-rounded education. 

Courses in English, mathematics, 
science, social studies, and other sub- 
jects help to make the young men and 
women who select vocational training 
in the public schools ready to assume 
places of responsibility in the com- 
munity and state, or to continue their 
education in institutions of higher 
learning. 


ALL OF South Carolina is proud of 
the progress we have made in voca- 
tional training and we look expec- 
tantly to the future for even greater 
achievements. 
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By R. D. Anderson 
State Director, Vocational 
Education 


LTHOUGH VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION had its beginning in South 


Carolina in 1914 with the 
teaching of agriculture in a few 
schools, little was accomplished until 
1917 when the first state and federal 
Acts were passed. Records indicate 
that South Carolina was among the 
first states, if not the first, to accept 
the terms of the federal Vocational 
Act of 1917, known as the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Act, making pos- 
sible the use of federal funds for the 
promotion of vocational education. 
The federal act was approved Feb- 
ruary 23, 1917, and four days later, 
February 27, 1917, the South Caro- 
lina General Assembly accepted the 
provisions. 

July 1, 1959 will mark the 42nd 
anniversary of vocational education 
in South Carolina. Since the begin- 
ning of the program the underlying 
purpose has been to prepare people 
for useful employment. The four main 
groups of people served by vocational 
education are those engaged in farm- 
ing, industrial, homemaking, and dis- 
tributive occupations. 


IN THE early days of the program 
the enrollment in vocational educa- 
tion consisted mainly of students en- 
rolled in secondary schools. It was 
not until some years had passed 
that emphasis was placed on training 
adults and young out-of-school 
persons. 


It is with considerable interest that 
one notes that after 41 years of con- 
tinuous and successful growth, the 
program now enrolls considerably 
more out-of-school students than in- 
school students. Reports of the fiscal 
year 1957-58 show that in South Car- 
olina there were 37,869 in-school 
students and 70,425 out-of-school 
young people and adults, making a 
total enrollment of 108,294 persons 
served by vocational teachers. 


THE PROGRAM of education in 
South Carolina is designed to help 
young and older persons solve their 
individual problems and to improve 
the standards of living of people in 


In the Palmetto State, Vo-Edj:=: 
Has Kept Wheels of Progress 
Turning These 42 Years 


HE FIRST settlement of white 
men in what is now South Car- 
olina was made in 1526 near 

Winyah Bay by a group of Spaniards 
under the leadership of Vasques de 
Ayllon. This, the first settlement of 
white men on the Atlantic Coast of 
North America, failed—as did others 
established by both the French and 
the Spaniards at Port Royal during 
the next 100 years. 


Charles I of England in 1629 made 
a grant of land in the new world to 
Sir Robert Heath, the province to be 
called Carolana in honor of the King. 
The name Carolina comes from the 
Latin word Carolus. Charles I made 
the grant in spite of the fact that the 
French and Spanish both had already 
claimed the territory and had tried to 
establish settlements. In 1663, the 
English King Charles II regranted the 
land to eight friends. This grant cov- 
ered what is now North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia and ex- 
tended from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Pacific Ocean. 


The first permanent settlement in 
South Carolina, made in 1670 by a 
group of English sent by the Lords 
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the state. Vocational education j; in. 
deed pleased to have had some part 
in this broad, comprehensive »ro- 
gram of education and is glad to 
have been able to place main em. 
phasis on activities that bear directly 
upon the economic welfare of the 
state. 

Vocational education in South Car. 
olina gratefully acknowledges the 
tremendous contribution that the 
American Vocational Association 
has made in developing and main-Jiime 
taining strong vocational programs} this ; 
throughout the nation, and is mos} Ec 
appreciative of this “Salute to Southfin c 
Carolina.” Spec 
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Proprietors, was on the coast near} R 
where the Ashley River (named for/}acre 
Lord Ashley) empties into the Atlan-|} flue- 
tic Ocean. The little village wal) bacc 
called Charles Town in honor of the! the 
King. (Later the town was moved to} Pee 
a point about two miles away, be/}Som 
tween the Ashley and Cooper Riv-§pro¢ 
ers). That was the real beginning off) Rids 
our present city of Charleston and olJauct 
South Carolina. B cate 
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RECENT YEARS have seen definitt : 


trends towards fewer but larger anil 


15 ¢ 
more valuable farms, buildings ani}, ; 
equipment. Better farms with nevj}79 


and greater conveniences, good roati}} g, 
and better churches and schools ar}} 4; 
to be found over the entire state. [}}¥,., 
1950 there were 139,364 farms it}: 
South Carolina, with an average siz} i 
of 85.2 acres. Today the number d F 
farms is 124,203, with an averagt} Oth 
size of 89.1 acres. The number d 


very large farms has greatly inf be 
creased. : en 

Even in 15 years, the use of ele} into, 
tricity on the farm has shown gre} onq 
improvement. The 1940 agriculturl}} ¢,,. 
census shows electricity was used bq o¢ 
slightly over 28,000 farm homes. Af agri 
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1 towmore recent count, in 1954, lists 
. em.gmore than 109,000 farm homes with 





electricity. Telephones on the farm 
have increased from 4,267 in 1939 to 
21,600 in 1954; 7,392 farms had 
motor trucks 15 years ago and the 
latest published estimate places 
trucks on 35,076 farms; 15 years ago, 
only 4,285 South Carolina farms 
used tractors while at the present 
time more than 35,386 farms have 
this power machinery. 

Equally as significant is the trend 
in crops and livestock production. 
Spectacular increases in per acreage 
production has occurred in corn, 
where it has been practically doub- 
led. Approximately the same size 
cotton crop is produced on fewer 
acres than formerly. The use of ap- 
proved farm practices and increased 
Famounts of better fertilizers and seed 
jare largely responsible. South Caro- 
‘lina farmers accomplished the re- 
‘markable feat in 1951 of producing 
jan average yield of 394 pounds of 
Vint cotton per acre—an all time high 
Hor the state. One farmer grew 8,380 
pounds of lint cotton five acres in a 
| statewide cotton contest. 
| neal) Record high in 1955 was the per 
ed forjacre production of 1,700 pounds of 
Atlan-jflue-cured tobacco. This type of to- 
© wasiibacco is grown in 31 counties, with 
of th the bulk of the crop located in the 
ved to\}Pee Dee and Coastal Plain counties. 
y, be/}Some aromatic tobacco is now being 
r Riv-§produced in several Piedmont and 
ling olf Ridge counties. Tobacco is sold by 
and olfffauction and 52 sales warehouses lo- 

cated in eleven market centers op- 
@erated in 1955. 
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defini) The total volume of 21 staple and 
er andy 15 commercial truck crops produced 
gs alin 1955 had a farm value of $316,- 
h ne¥9 790,000. 

1 road) South Carolina farmers continue to 
ols arty ship more fresh peaches to market 
ite. In : than any other state. 

oe sit Irish potatoes led the list of truck 
ber o crops, followed in order by water- 


melons, snap beans, and cucumbers. 
ey Other truck crops produced in com- 
ly inl mercial quantities were asparagus, 

cantaloupes, lettuce, green peas, 
> strawberries, and tomatoes. Increased 
of ele interest in the production of certified 
n grey and other improved farm seed by 
culture farmers and plant breeders is another 
sed HM of the progressive achievements in 
mes. AWG aoriculture. 
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INDUSTRIAL GROWTH HAS ATTRACTED NATIONWIDE ATTENTION 


The production of beef, dairy 
products, and hogs have all taken on 
new impetus in recent years. Approx- 
imately one million hogs are raised 
in South Carolina annually. The in- 
crease in beef cattle is noticeable in 
recent years. 


Poultry and poultry products, es- 
pecially in the production of broilers 
and turkeys, have increased until 
they now account for a cash income 
exceeding $20,000,000. 

The establishment of a million dol- 
lar State Farmers Market near Co- 
lumbia is a highlight in agricultural 
development in recent years. 

Meat packing plants, canneries, 
feed mills, freezer locker plants, grain 
elevators, and many other facilities 
are located so as to aid farmers in 
marketing their produce. 


Farmers own more than half of 
the forest land in South Carolina. Ac- 
cording to the 1954 census of agri- 
culture, woodlands made up 48 per- 
cent of the area of the average farm 
in South Carolina. In recent years 
more and more farmers are learning 
that timber is a crop, and harvests 
from farm woods are an important 
part of the farm economy. 


THE INDUSTRIAL growth of South 
Carolina in recent years has attracted 
nationwide attention. Percentage 
growth in this field has been at or 
near the top of all states since World 
War II. A significant recent trend 
has been in the state’s number one 
industry—textiles. This is the wide- 
spread diversification and integration 
which have made the term “cotton 
mills” no longer descriptive of the 
industry. The most recent develop- 
ment has been the establishment of 
two wool processing plants—one the 
world’s largest and the other the na- 
tion’s largest. 


South Carolina has for years been 
the nation’s consistent leader in spin- 
ning activity and average number of 
spindle hours in operation. In 1954, 
the state for the first time forged 
ahead of North Carolina in number 
of spindles in place. 

An official study has disclosed that 
South Carolina is also the center of 
the textile industry geographically. 
Using Clinton as a central focal point, 
it was found that 40.6 percent of the 


nation’s spinning activity is within 
100 miles; 50.2 percent within 150 
miles; and 63.1 percent within 200 
miles. In loom activity, it was dis- 
covered that 38.1 percent of cotton 
looms and 29.8 percent of total 
looms are within 100 miles; 45.7 per- 
cent of cotton looms and 36.2 percent 
of all looms are within 150 miles; 
and 57.5 percent of cotton looms 
and 46 percent of all looms are with- 
in 200 miles. 

The garment industry has shown 
very large gains. From less than a 
dozen plants prior to World War II, 
the industry has grown to well over 
100 plants, including some of the 
nation’s largest. Several companies 
have integrated operations from raw 
cotton to spinning, weaving, finish- 
ing, cutting, and sewing. The state is 
also a leader in bleaching and finish- 
ing, and has made particularly im- 
pressive strides in these fields in re- 
cent years. 


The forest products industry—in- 
cluding pulp and paper, lumber, ven- 
eer, furniture, and poles—ranks next 
to textiles in importance. Plants are 
fairly evenly distributed over the 
state. South Carolina’s rich forest 
areas yield many valuable forest 
products. An extensive program of 
reforestation, forest fire protection, 
and forest management assistance is 
helping to maintain the supply. 


Adding to these large industries 
are a growing variety of smaller ones, 
including such diverse items as glass, 
furniture, plastics, finishing equip- 
ment, sewing machines, and many 
others. 


The State Development Board es- 
timates that in the period from 1945 
to 1956 about 1,130 new plants have 
been established and more than 1,280 
expansions to existing plants have 
been announced. The total capital 
value of this development has been 
estimated at more than $1,160,000,- 
000. These figures do not include the 
cost of the new atomic fuels plant of 
the Atomic Energy Commission near 
Aiken, which was constructed at an 
estimated $1,500,000,000. With this 
figure included, South Carolina’s 
postwar industrial development has 
reached over two-and-a-half billion 
dollars. Approximately 135,000 new 
jobs have been created. 





A GROWING INDUSTRY in South 
Carolina is that of catering to tourists 
who are drawn to the state by the 
many historic places, parks, moun- 
tains, beaches, gardens, and other 
attractions. An unofficial estimate of 
this business places it at $67,000,- 
000 in 1951. In a 1955 survey, the 
State Development Board estimated 
that it had grown to $170,000,000. 


IN SOUTH Carolina more people 
than ever before are showing a real 
interest in public education. This in- 
terest, plus the increased financial 
support that has been provided, has 
brought about many improvements 
in the public schools. A reduction in 
the administrative units has brought 
about better overall administration 
and closer supervision of the school 
program. A state-supported-and- su- 
pervised school transportation sys- 
tem, and an expanded building pro- 
gram, are among the many other 
recent improvements. 

Since instruction is the heart of 
any school program, much empha- 
sis has been on further improving in- 
structional programs through use of 
well-trained teachers and improved 
teaching aids. 

According to reports of the Edu- 
cational Finance Commission, the 
Commission during the 1957-58 fis- 
cal year allocated approximately 
$9,350,000 for the construction of 
new school buildings and renovation 
of old buildings. This makes a total 
of approximately $185,125,000 that 
has been allocated since 1951 for the 
school construction program. During 
the past fiscal year the amount ex- 
pended resulted in 350 added new 
classrooms, 12 shops, 12 auditori- 
ums, 12 gymnasiums, and 26 cafe- 
terias. It is anticipated that next 
year approximately $12,000,000 will 
be allocated for the construction of 
new buildings, and the renovation of 
old ones. This special expenditure 
for public school buildings since 
1951 has resulted in the public 
school pupils of South Carolina be- 
coming among the best housed stu- 
dents in the nation. 

Vocational education is and has 
been generally recognized for its im- 
portance to the social and economic 
welfare of the state. For the past 41 
years, the program has gone forward 
—primarily because of the moral 
and financial support given by the 
masses of the people of the state. 
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VOC'L AGRICULTURE 


OCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
 “gereeer faced a big challenge 
in South Carolina in 1917 when 
the program became firmly establish- 
ed with the passage of the Smith- 
Huges Act, but perhaps no greater a 
challenge than lies before it today. 
Looking back on the past 41 
years of vocational agricultural edu- 
cation in South Carolina it can read- 
ily be seen how this kind of voca- 
tional training has greatly contribut- 
ed to the progress made in efficient 
crop and livestock production and 
forestry on South Carolina farms, to 
farm and home improvement, and 
farm leadership. 

However, a need for agricultural 
education has not become static. 
Rapid changes in agriculture as well 
as industrial growth in South Caro- 
lina offer vocational agricultural 
education one of its most dynamic 
opportunities. Agriculture is the 
basic industry in South Carolina and 
will continue to be for many years 
to come, although many new indus- 
tries have located in the state during 
the past several years. South Caro- 
lina’s agriculture is big business, 
amounting to more than two billion 
dollars annually, including the value 
of raw products produced and the 
business created through processing, 
marketing and distributing farm 
products. 

In view of the rapid changes in 
agriculture today, vocational agricul- 
tural education in South Carolina 
continues to face up to the challenge 
of meeting its purpose of preparing 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


farm youth for farming in this new 
era of agriculture and to improve the 
abilities of adults already engaged in 
the business of farming. 

Even though the family-size farm 
still predominates in South Carolina, 
farms are becoming larger and more 
mechanized. Tractors on South Car. 
olina farms during a recent decade 
increased 400 per cent, from 11,400 
in 1945 to 45,000 in 1955. 


A shift from row crops to a grow- 
ing livestock industry and forestry 
production is taking place. This trend 
in recent years has dictated less hand 
labor and more highly trained farm- 
ers to operate equipment, manage 
farms, make livestock profitable, and 
market farm products to advantage. 
These changes have brought about 
new problems to solve and a greater 


need for training in farm manage- ff 7; 
ment and increased abilities and skills f 
in many areas. Increased emphasis | 
has been placed on training in farm J 


mechanics, livestock, forestry, farm 


management, soil selection and con- 


servation, and marketing. 


THE SOUTH Carolina program is | 


based upon the principle of having 
each acre produce to its maximum / 


capacity. Many acres of land are best 


suited for pine trees; others are best 
for grass and grains or row crops. 


The fact that South Carolina now 
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rh 


spends approximately two and one-)} m 


half state dollars, and two and one-[ 
quarter local dollars for each dollar) 


of federal money spent for this pro- |} 4.» 


South Carolina Future Farmers are keeping pace with the growing livestock 
industry as indicated by their top quality animals. This prime steer won grand 
champion at one of outstanding livestock shows in the southeast last spring. 
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eater fame PAE. ida can 
anage-) The soil judging program teaches 
1 skill | Future Farmers to practice planting 
phasis | each acre to the crop for which it is 
1 farm § best suited—a priority training program. 
_ farm ( 
d con-}} gram is indicative of splendid finan- 
| cial support for vocational education. 
} Instructional programs conducted 
ram is}) in recent years have resulted in much 
having })} improvement in the areas of farm and 
ximum |} home beautification, adequate home 
ire best} water systems, farm buildings and 
re best)} equipment, better land use through 
ps. ‘soil analysis and treatment, farm 
na now|} fencing and pastures, and forestry 
id one- |} management. 
ad one: j Pre-service and in-service training 
. dollar § of teachers prepare them to use most 
uS PIO @ effective means of getting information 
|to farm people and to supervise the 
S application of improved methods. 
Many in-service training programs at 
the state level also serve as a basis 
for the teacher to conduct intensive 
local instructional programs based on 
the needs of his community. 

The vocational agricultural educa- 
tion program in South Carolina has 
grown steadily since its beginning. 
There are 307 local departments in 

m Operation with 327 teachers to serve 
the needs of farm people of the state. 
These teachers taught 12,158 in- 
school students during the past year. 
They provided group instruction and 
= individual assistance for 7,068 young 
livestock Wfarmers and 23,201 adult farmers— 
on grand a total of 42,427. 
ring. 
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Agriculture teachers assist Young Farmers to become established in successful 
farming through higher yields, improved farming methods and leadership training. 


THE OUT-of-school program for 
young farmers and adult farmers is a 
very important part of the overall 
program. Much time and emphasis 
are placed on this phase of work and 
some of the most effective work done 
by teachers of agriculture is with 
young and adult farmer groups. 
Utilization of the interest, enthusi- 
asm and leadership of young farmers 
through organized local Young 
Farmer Chapters and the State 
Young Farmer Association has con- 


Many FFA members have forestry as 
part of their supervised farming pro- 
gram. This picture shows a teacher- 
trainer in agricultural education dis- 
cussing forestry practices with a student. 









tributed much to the value of this 
phase of the program to meet the 
needs of young farmers. Many young 
farmers receiving this training are 
well established in farming, or well 
on their way toward establishment, 
and are taking their places of leader- 
ship in their communities, coopera- 
tives, farm organizations, civic clubs, 
state legislature and other places. 


The South Carolina Future Farm- 
ers of America program utilizes in- 
centive awards on all levels in prac- 
tically all phases of instruction 
planned to meet the needs of these 
farm boys. The value of develop- 
ment of agricultural leadership and 
cooperation through parliamentary 
procedure, public speaking and par- 
ticipation in cooperative effort 
through group activities has been 
seen as future farmers take their 
places of leadership in later life. An 
improved and expanded summer 
training program has been made pos- 
sible through the construction of a 
new and modern FFA camp costing 
approximately $300,000. 


MEETING THE NEEDS of the 
farmers in the local community is the 
underlying basis of the statewide vo- 
cational agricultural training pro- 
gram in South Carolina. The pro- 
gram always strives to meet this need, 
whether it is training future farmers 
in the classrooms, assisting a farmer 
in new farming practices, or helping 
him to keep abreast of the times in 
an era of changing agriculture. 
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<‘OUTH Carolina is a state of 
ws small towns. There is now only 

one city with a population of 
over 100,000. The number of people 
employed in distributive occupations 
now varies from a low of 8.9 per cent 
to a high of 38.9 per cent in the dif- 
ferent counties of the state. Several 
of the larger towns in the state have 
a relatively high percent of people 
employed in distributive occupations, 
some being slightly above 40 per 
cent. 


When distributive education was 
first offered in 1938, the program was 
headed by two assistant state super- 
visors, one working in towns of 5,000 

*. population and less, and the other 
working in towns above 5,000. The 
emphasis in both cases was on adult 
classes, although two high school 
programs were started in 1938. 


Today more than half of the pro- 
grams are in towns of 10,000 popu- 
lation and less. Yet many of these 
small town DE programs are among 
the best in the state. 


There has been an increased in- 
terest and growth in the distributive 
education program since its inaugu- 
ration. In the past 10 years the pro- 
gram has more than doubled, grow- 
ing from 17 high school programs to 
37 in 1958-59. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Clubs of America bear out the fact 
that there are many outstanding clubs 
in the smaller towns and schools. 
Many of the state and national offi- 
cers, as well as many of the state and 
national contest winners, have come 
from these small town schools. South 
Carolina’s record at the national con- 
vention each year shows an out- 
standing record with a number of 
placings in the different contests. A 
total of 13 placings was made by 
South Carolina club members one 


DISTRIBUTIVE ED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


year. In 1957, the Greenville DE 
Club. was the second place winner 
in the Club-of-the-Year Contest. In 
1958 the Greenville club had the sig- 

































nal honor of being the club winner sti 
in the DE Club-of-the-Year Contest. po 
The high school program continues al 
to receive acceptance and approval bo 
by business, and many high school du 
DE students are receiving valuable sh 
part-time work experience and train- su 
ing. It is this kind of cooperation an 
between business and the school se 
which gives many DE students the 
opportunity needed to develop into 4 
efficient distributive workers. Nearly 4 pleasant manner is important. lin 
1,000 boys and girls enrolled in these 
classes last year. the improved methods of operating a W. 
The adult program has always _ business. lar 
been a part of the program which The State Restaurant Association we 
pays big dividends for the money put 4 newly organized group, asked for his 
into it. What might be considered help with a training program in 19548 or 
the more basic distributive education A person was put on to do full-time) sta 
classes, which include such courses waitress training in 1955-56. Ther) 
as salesmanship, display, advertising, has been a growing interest in thi) 
record keeping, credits and collec- program and it is widely accepted} '° 
tions, public relations, and the like, tex 
have been carried on from the be- THE NEWEST type of adult train} S‘ 
ginning. Some more recent courses ing is in textile selling classes. With} ™° 
include manager and owner classes, the ever-increasing types of new tex} fv 
waitress training, and selling textiles. tile goods coming on the marke} ‘r 
These adult classes are promoted, or- daily, from both natural and synthe} ufa 
ganized, and conducted by the reg- tic fibers, many problems face thi) S- 
ular full-time high school teacher in _ person selling in this area. With bet}, 8 
the local school and by specialist ter merchandise knowledge of thes}, 2% 
teachers working a larger territory. new products, the salesperson is nop) °V¢ 
The regular full-time high school only able to do a better job of sell} of 
teacher teaches many of the classes ing, but the consumers are greatly) Us 
conducted in the local school area. benefitted because the salespersom) ‘an 
Local specialist teachers are called can give them information that wil) Sr: 
in for the instruction in some classes. help them know whether they ar °0 
The first manager and owner class __ getting a product that will meet theif I 
was conducted as a 20-hour course needs. Often a new product will dj stat 
in 1955 with an enrollment of 37 and a better job for the consumer thay tne 
an attendance of 33. There has been the product formerly used. But if gro 
an increased interest in this type of takes expert information and know} larg 
class and the number of classes goes edge for the salesperson to be abl ~ 
up each year. It is these people who to render the assistance needed by} },, 4, 
are in a position to put into practice the consumer. i ver 
Salesmanship classes help to make for more efficient distribution. va 
_ ” aide in S 
if tile 
real 
& . 
ad 
7 tion 
uncl 
tion. 
run, 
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VEN IN pre-Revolutionary War 

days South Carolina showed 

concern about the need for 
trained men. In that period of the 
state’s history, Charleston was an im- 
portant seaport, as it is today, and 
along with the shipping industry, 
boat-building was a flourishing in- 
dustry. To meet the demand for 
shipbuilders, South Carolina offered 
such tradesmen tracts of land tax free 
and other inducements, if they would 
settle in Charleston to ply their trade. 





Essentially, however, South Caro- 
lina was considered an agricultural 
state until about the time of World 
War II. After the Revolutionary 








ting 28 War, South Carolina had become a 
land of large plantations on which 
jation} was built a cultural civilization of the 
ed for} highest level. That civilization was 
19546 crushed in the war between the 
ll-timef states. 
we de Even earlier there had been some 
cepted) industrial growth. A number of small 
| textile plants had been built on 
t train}, Streams in the Piedmont section but 
With, most of them ran only fitfully for a 
sw tery few years. However, in 1845 a char- 
marke) ‘er was granted the Graniteville Man- 
synthe} ufacturing Company, Graniteville, 
ice thf) 5. C., for the manufacture of cotton 












goods. The mill was opened in 1848 
and has been in continuous operation 
ever since. The old original mill built 


ith bet} 
of thess 
1 is nop 


of self, Of granite, an old exterior but thor- 
greatl}, OUghly modern interior, is an impor- 
9s persoiy tant unit in the production of the 


hat wil) Graniteville Company, which now 


hey ary consists of six different plants. 
ge Following the war between the 
: thal Stes and the reconstruction period, 
1e 


South Carolina began its industrial 


ate growth. Since the beginning of the 
‘7 large textile plants of the Piedmont 






Manufacturing Company on the Sa- 
} luda River at Piedmont and the Pel- 
/ zer Manufacturing plant at Pelzer, 
| five miles down the river, the textile 
industry has been the dominant one 
in South Carolina. By 1920 the tex- 
tile industry of South Carolina was a 
teal challenge to the industry in the 
New England states, which for years 
had been leaders in textile produc- 
tion. Today South Carolina is the 
unchallenged textile state of the na- 
tion. In spindles, hours of spindles 
tun, in production of fabrics, and 
Value of product, South Carolina has 


eded b 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


led the nation for more than a 
decade. 


The textile industry is a welcomed 
industry to South Carolina because 
it employs approximately 150,000 
people and because in its wake it has 
brought to the state many allied in- 
dustries in metal work and machin- 
ery manufacturing. Today industrial 
employment in South Carolina is 
widely diversified. Besides the large 
number engaged in textiles, there are 
thousands of others in machine in- 
dustries, foundries, paper and pulp 
industries, chemical industries and 
wood products industries. Charleston 
is a large industrial and distributing 
center and in addition is the home of 
the Charleston Navy Base, one of the 
largest on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Likewise, Columbia, Greenville, Spar- 
tanburg, Anderson and Rock Hill are 
industrial centers. The same may be 
said of smaller towns such as Lau- 
rens, Greenwood, Hartsville, Sumter, 
Florence, Union, Conway and others. 
They are not large as population 
goes, but industrially they are im- 
portant. 


ALTHOUGH INDUSTRY tends to 
be centered in upper state, practically 
every one of South Carolina’s 46 
counties can boast of one or more 
large industry. There are one or 
more vocational trade programs in 36 
counties and in 90 different schools. 
This means that most sections of the 
state have a trade program of some 
kind and many schools which do not 
have a program have a request on file 
for consideration as soon as funds 
are available. The trade courses are 
connected with the regular high 
school as departments, except at the 
Murray Vocational School, Charles- 
ton. This has been in most cases 
highly satisfactory for the schools, the 
students and the trade and industrial 
section of the State Department of 
Education. 

Trade training on the secondary 
level began in 1923 with the opening 
of the Murray Vocational School of 
Charleston and the Vocational De- 
partment in the Park High School, 
Greenville. Both of those schools 
have exerted tremendous influence in 


Classes in masonry give students a 
thorough foundation in the funda- 
mentals necessary to the trade. 





Since the advent of the federal inter- 
state highway program, drafting classes 
have been unable to meet the demand. 





Industrial arts classes are popular and 
serve general education needs for 
acquainting youth with industrial 
processes and materials. They also 


help identify vocational aptitudes. 


hea 





their respective communities and in 
the development of vocational trade 
programs in other schools. The Mur- 
ray Vocational School has been par- 
ticularly outstanding in training and 
graduating high type mechanics from 
the seven fields in which it gives 
training. 

Trade courses given in South Car- 
olina high schools include machine 
shop, electricity, radio and TV serv- 
icing, air conditioning, drafting, tex- 
tiles, cabinet making, carpentry, auto 
mechanics, brickmasonry, printing, 
cosmetology, plumbing, sheetmetal, 
general metal, body and fender, tail- 
oring, painting, diversified occupa- 
tions, and practical nurse training. 
Approximately 5,000 enroll annually. 

Textiles is a popular course in tex- 
tile centers and graduates from this 
course have provided many textile 
plants with technologists who have 
made superior supervisors. 


THE INDUSTRIAL GROWTH of 
South Carolina has been little short 
of phenomenal since World War II. 
Plant construction, house building, 
and a statewide school construction 
program has caused a large demand 
for carpenters, brickmasons and 
other occupations associated with the 
building trade. To meet this demand 
carpentry and masonry courses are 
given in a rather large number of 
schools, particularly in Negro high 
schools. Graduates from these 
courses readily find employment and 
in a few years are skilled tradesmen. 

The trade extension program is 
important in South Carolina with 
5,000 or more usually enrolled each 
year. An extensive program is car- 
ried on with employed workers in 
practically every field, but more par- 
ticularly with employees in the tex- 
tile industry. Over 2,000 are enrolled 
annually in loom fixing, which is the 
most popular single course. Full co- 
operation is maintained with the 
federal Apprenticeship Service in the 
state and extension classes are con- 
ducted for those coming under that 
program. Most of those type classes 
are found in the larger citties, but are 
conducted wherever the size of the 
group warrants them. Considerable 
growth in the apprenticeship and re- 
lated training is anticipated. 

Practical nurse training has been a 
part of the trade program in South 
Carolina for a number of years. It 
was first done on an itinerant basis 
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Practical nurse education has been 


an important vocational course in South 


Carolina for over a decade. Students are shown taking blood pressure. 


for women wanting training in that 
occupation. Recent years have seen 
the program put on a permanent basis 
in seven cities of the state and it will 
be further developed as time goes on. 

Pre-service and in-service teacher 
training is in effect for all all-day 
trade teachers and coordinators of 
diversified occupations programs. In- 
service training is also given to trade 
extension teachers. 


THERE IS a great deal of interest in 
South Carolina in vocational trade 
and industrial education. Programs 
will be added as facilities and funds 
become available. The next few 
years will be spent in strengthening 
programs by improving the course 
content, making courses more techni- 
cal, generally raising requirements 
for graduation and in improving 
qualifications of instructors. 


PALMETTO STATE ASSOCIATION OF AVA 


HE SOUTH CAROLINA Asso- 

ciation of AVA was organized 

on State College campus, Or- 
angeburg, in July, 1935, under the 
leadership of the late John P. Burgess 
and W. W. Wilkins. 

For several years prior to 1935, 
the late John P. Burgess, with teach- 
ers of agriculture; Miss M. E. Pegues, 
with teachers of home economics; and 
the late W. W. Wilkins, with teach- 
ers of trades and industries; devoted 
much time and strenuous efforts in 
acquainting all vocational teachers 
with the work and functions of AVA. 
While this was not an easy task for 
the teacher trainers to do, persistency 
and the support of the director of vo- 
cational education and state super- 
visors of agricultural, trade and in- 
dustrial, and home economics edu- 
cation, brought success. Teachers be- 
came anxious to hear more and more. 


A meeting was scheduled so that 
all teachers could have an oppor- 
tunity to learn about AVA. This 
meeting was called at South Carolina 
State College, under the leadership of 
the teacher trainers in vocational ed- 
ucation. During this meeting, a 
branch association of AVA was or- 


ganized for Negroes. There were 15 
persons present: three teachers of 
home economics, seven teachers of 
agriculture, two teachers of trades 
and industrial education, and three 
teacher trainers. 


With the late John P. Burgess pre- 
siding, the following officers were 
elected: H. C. Brewer, President; 
W. A. White, Vice President; Mrs. 
Annie Jenkins, Secretary; Miss Lizzie 
Finch, Assistant Secretary; Mrs. Wil- 
lie Mae White, Treasurer. Inciden- 
tally, Mrs. Willie Mae White is still 
serving as the only Treasurer the 
Organization has had. Also, during 
this meeting, the organization was 
named: The South Carolina Branch 
of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, with the following objectives: 

To support the objectives of the national 
Association. 

To assume and maintain active state 
leadership in the promotion of vocational 
education. 

To render service to the state or local 
communities in stabilizing and promoting 
vocational education. 

To provide a state open forum for the 
discusion of all questions involved in vo- 
cational education. 

To unite all the vocational education 
interest of the state through membership 
representative of the entire state. 
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FOR MANY YEARS, the South 
Carolina Branch of the American 
Vocational Association held its meet- 
ings during the summer months, at 
South Carolina State College. Be- 
cause of its progressive program, the 
Palmetto Education Association in- 
vited the organization to meet in 
conjunction with them during their 
annual spring meeting. The group ac- 
cepted the invitation and now meets, 
as one body, during this time, al- 
though other group meetings are held 
many times during the calendar year. 

Membership consists of persons 
engaged in teaching the vocations of 
trades and industries, home econom- 


| ics, agriculture, and all other persons 


interested in vocational education. 

In 1952, the organization’s name 
was changed from The South Caro- 
lina Branch of the American Voca- 
tional Association to the Palmetto 
State Association of AVA. Since be- 
coming affiliated with the national 
organization, much progress has been 
made in the formulation of the cur- 
ricula in agriculture, home econom- 
ics and trades and industrial educa- 
tion, yet, much remains to be done. 
The progress thus far has been made 
through the push and stimulation of 
the organization’s. Presidents, State 
Supervisors of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Study and research groups 
have been organized for evaluative 
purposes and to strengthen vocational 
programs. 

The Association has steadily in- 
creased its delegation to the national 
AVA Convention. Each year, at 
least one person representing each 
vocational division has been repre- 
senting the Palmetto State Associ- 
ation of AVA at the national AVA 
Convention, with all expenses paid 
by the state Association. 

Under the leadership of R. D. 
Anderson, then State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, all Negro 
teachers of agriculture paid 100 per 
cent AVA dues and the other di- 
visions increased their membership 
tremendously. Under the leadership 
of R. D. Anderson as State Director 
of Vocational Education; W. E. 
Gore, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education; G. E. McGrew, 
State Supervisor of Trades and In- 
dustrial Education, Dr. Alma Bent- 
ley, State Supervisor, Home Econom- 
ics Education, and the guidance of- 
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pores 


W. F. Hickson, Past President of the Palmetto Vocational Association, surrounded 
by New Farmers of America, in front of recreational hall at State NFA Camp, 
named in his honor. PVA has had 100 per cent membership in AVA since 1955. 


fered by Miss M. E. Pegues, Teacher 
Trainer in Home Economics Edu- 
cation; E. M. Adams, Teacher 
Trainer in Trades and Industrial Ed- 
ucation; and W. F. Hickson, Teacher 
Trainer in Agricultural Education, 
all dues have steadily increased until 
1955. That year, South Carolina paid 
its dues for all Negro teachers and 
received its first banner for 100 per 
cent paid-up membership. Since then, 
South Carolina has not fallen. 

Not only are teachers of agricul- 
ture 100 per cent members of AVA 
but they are also 100 per cent mem- 
bers of the NVATA and participate, 


fully, in its activities. The NVATA 
group sends, each year, a minimum 
of six teachers to the NVATA meet- 
ings held prior to the AVA session, 
and a minimum of one teacher and 
one teacher trainer to the AVA Con- 
vention. 

The Palmetto State Association of 
AVA is greatly indebted to the late 
John P. Burgess, W. W. Wilkins, 
Miss M. E. Pegues, and the late Verd 
Peterson, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, for excellent 
leadership and guidance in pointing 
up the many advantages of the na- 
tional organization. 





The first settlement made by white men on 
the Atlantic Coast of North America was made 
near Winyah Bay in 1526, by Lucas Vasquez 
de Ayllon, A Spaniard. 

The first ship built in America to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean was constructed at Port Royal. 

South Carolina was the first provinge in the 
new world to plant rice and indigo for sale. 
Rice was planted before 1686. 

The first free library in America was started 
in Charles Town in 1698 by the General As- 
sembly of the Province. 

The first opera advertised by title on Amer- 
can soil was given in Charles Town in Febru- 
ary, 1735. 

The first building in America devoted wholly 
to the drama, the Dock Street Theatre, was 
built in 1736 in Charles Town. 

The first free schools for Negroes were con- 
ducted by Rev. Alexander Garden, in Charles 
Town, as early as 1740. 

Probably the first musical society in Amer- 
ica was the St. Cecilia, organized in Charles 
Town in 1762. 

The oldest museum in America, The 
Charleston Museum, was organized on Jan- 
vary 12, 1773, by a group of cittizens in 
Charles Town. 





SOUTH CAROLINA'S HISTORIC “FIRSTS” 


The first overt act of the American Revolu- 
tion occurred on July 12, 1775, at Fort Char- 
lotte in McCormick County on the banks of 
the South Carolina side of the Savannah 
River. 

The first municipal college in the United 
States was the College of Charleston, char- 
tered in 1785, still in existence. 

The first cotton mill in America was built on 
James Island in 1789. 

The first educational institution in this coun- 
try entirely supported by state funds is the 
University of South Carolina. 

The first American steam locomotive used for 
public service was the “Best Friend,” built 
for the South Carolina Railroad in 1830. 

The first railroad to carry U. S. mail was 
the South Carolina Railroad. 

The first college library in America housed 
in a separate building was at the University 
of South Carolina. 

South Carolina was the first state to secede 
from the Union, December 20, 1860; and the 
first shot of the War Between the States was 
fired in Charleston Harbor in 1861. 

The first olives grown in the United States 
were grown on the sea islands off the coast 
of Beaufort. 
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VERY WEEKDAY, groups of 
E; serious-minded young men 

wrestle with a powerful giant . . . 
a giant that makes possible such mir- 
acles of modern-day living as were 
never dreamed of before its might 
was harnessed. 

The giant, of course, is electricity. 
In its extended application, it is called 
electronics. 

Yet, in the hands of earnest stu- 
dents at the South Carolina Area 
Trade School, electricity is tamed to 
do man’s bidding. 

Electricity, radio and television re- 
pairing, air conditioning and refrig- 
eration—these are the electronics 
fields for which the S. C. Area Trade 
School, West Columbia, is training 
young men for the increasing de- 
mands which accompany industrial 
and population growth. 


THERE ARE two Area Trade 
Schools operated by the state. The 
Columbia Division, located near the 
Municipal Airport in West Columbia, 
with residential, campus-type facili- 
ties, is open to white persons. The 
other, for Negroes, is located at 
Denmark. 

Courses available fall into three 
general categories: electronics; me- 
chanics, which includes auto me- 
chanics, auto body and fender, diesel 
mechanics, machine shop and weld- 
ing; and “specials” such as barber- 
ing, watchmaking, printing and cab- 
inet making. 

Stepping into an Area Trade 
School classroom, whether during the 
daytime instruction hours or during 
the Monday through Thursday eve- 
ning sessions, is like walking into an 
unusually well-equipped commercial 
shop. 


In the radio-television classroom, 
for example, highly specialized equip- 
ment is everywhere. This includes 
specialized equipment for the trouble- 
shooting and repair of color TV sets, 
a comparatively new field. 

Students are working at benches, 
their work and tools before them on 
a high cabinet top. They peer in- 
tently into the mystical insides of 
radios, record players and TV sets, 
depending on their own progress to 
date. 

One picks up a soldering iron. A 
wisp of smoke rises, and a defective 
part has been replaced. 


Another thoughtfully moves the 
speed regulator on a record player 
and watches the turntable revolve. 

Quietly moving from work-point 
to work-point is the instructor. Here, 
he gives a word of advice; there, he 
picks up a piece of equipment and 
discusses its function. 

In radio-tv, as in other courses at 
the school, the backbone of the 
course is practical work. Television 
sets and radio receivers are lined up 
in rows, awaiting the skilled hands 
that will bring sight to their tubes 
and sound to their speakers. 


ALONG WITH the practical work 
additional emphasis is placed on the 
science of the particular trade. Stu- 
dents are required to study related 
subjects such as vocational English, 
mathematics, social studies and me- 
chanical drawing. 

Acetylene, electric arc and N-arc 
are the types of welding taught in the 
course on the campus of the Area 
Trade School, in Columbia, where 
South Carolinians are being trained 
in the many skills essential to the 


state’s industrial 





expansion, and [7 


which provide respected, remunera- |) 


tive occupations for graduates. 


Just as in most of the other courses | 
taught here, the welding students) 
learn by doing. They work on the} 
school’s mechanical equipment—re- | 
building trucks, erecting steel frames |) 
for school buildings and repairing. [ 


They also go through specific shop 
processes designed to train them fully 


in the skills they will need when they} 
leave school for commercial employ- f 


ment. 

Welding, as a trade, is principally 
concerned with the joining and sep- 
aration of metals. This involves 
knowledge of the various metals and 
their characteristics and how to go 


about planning and accomplishing} 


the job. 


The methods are comparatively | 


new, compared with those in other 
mechanical skills, having been devel- 
oped as the materials became avail- 
able. Stainless steel, monel metal 


and aluminum, for instance, have 


Sekine 








only been widely used in recentfi 
years, and to weld them the N-arch} 
method, which uses argon gas, was} 


developed. This, along with the older 
methods, is one of the techniques 
taught at the Area Trade School. 


LET’S HAVE a look at another 


phase of mechanical instruction af 


the school. Let’s visit the diesel shop 


where the largest pieces of mobil f 
equipment are used for instructional F 


purposes. In this class, students 


learn the theory of diesel engine per: 


formance, engine power and perf 
formance, components and assem: § 


blies, maintenance, operation and tt 
pair. 
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In addition, the students also learn 
the operation of heavy road equip- 
ment, including tractors and graders. 
They also get an introduction to gas- 
oline engines. 

Recreation is a part of the overall 
program which contributes to the res- 
idential, campus atmosphere at the 
school. Completely equipped in its 
workshops, the school is also fully 
equipped and staffed in its many 
other departments — infirmary, can- 
teen, cafeteria, recreational hall and 
library. 

Throughout the school the theme 








is “learn by doing,” and shop work 
predominates. 

The South Carolina Area Trade 
School program is now 12 years old. 
Since the General Assembly provided 
for the program in 1947, thousands 
of young men and women have be- 
gun careers in trades as the result of 
their knowledge and training. 

Not only have these graduates 
learned skills that will help them ac- 
quire and retain good, well-paying 
jobs, but their fellow-cittizens have 
also gained by having such highly- 
trained persons in their communities. 


A high school senior, Pam Warner, discusses post-secondary school plans with her 
counselor, Marguerite McCaskill. Career planning is emphasized in South Carolina. 


GUIDANCE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


ROWING UP and maturing is a 

problem of all youth. The guid- 

ance function is to aid in this 
total process. It is the purposeful 
direction of growth in areas—voca- 
tional, educational, social, and emo- 
tional—so interrelated in the total 
human growth pattern that guidance 
is effective only when it encompasses 
them all. 

Although there are approximately 
800 high school counselors with 
some released time for guidance in 
South Carolina, the major responsi- 
bility for counseling is in the hands 
of the classroom teachers. Through 
homerooms, assemblies, class groups, 
plays, films and panel discussion the 
majority of students are reached. 

In grades seven through twelve, 
career planning is an important unit 
in counseling. Occupational and ca- 
reer information files have been es- 
tablished in all schools with an ap- 
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proved guidance program. Each 
student is encouraged to use the file 
and discuss the information with a 
counselor. Often this is followed by 
a session with parents and student. 

Throughout the year, career days 
are held. By extending Career Day 
into a series of days, more students 
are reached with more individual in- 
formation. In one school system, the 
entire eighth grade participates in 
Career Day by “manning” jobs in 
the community. This is followed-up 
by discussions with the student body. 


UNDER THE testing program, voca- 
tional preference tests are widely 
used in the ninth and tenth grades. 
Many home economics and distribu- 
tive education classes administer 
youth inventories. These help the 
students discover their special prob- 
lems and serve as an excellent start- 
ing point for counseling sessions. 








As aids to counselors, a number of 
bulletins have been prepared and dis- 
tributed to all schools. The bulletin 
From High School to College was 
prepared in cooperation with the 
South Carolina Branch of American 
Association of University Women. It 
was distributed to lay groups as well 
as schools. All counselors received 
the bulletin Sources of Occupational 
Information. 

Four statewide guidance confer- 
ences interpret to administrators and 
counselors the functions of the guid- 
ance program. At each conference, 
several group sessions are devoted to 
vocational topics. Active participa- 
tion of administrators and counselors 
in these sessions is encouraged. 


A State guidance committee com- 
posed of representatives of all school 
levels functions in making recom- 
mendations to the state superintend- 
ent for strengthening the program. 
The committee keeps the guidance 
office informed of needs out in the 
field. 


The official newsletter South Caro- 
lina Guidance News has developed 
from an eight-page, mimeographed 
bulletin to a 16-page printed maga- 
zine. Each issue carries current oc- 
cupational source information and 
news. 


Since the guidance function is to 
aid all students in their total growth 
processes, development of future 
plans will include projects which 
strengthen the relationship between 
counselors and vocational teachers 
and increase the understanding of 
vocational teachers in the area of 
guidance techniques. 





Ninth grade boys learn about occupa- 
tion and career opportunities. 
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VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING 


HE MAJOR goal of the homemaking program in South Carolina is to 
help boys and girls and adults achieve more satisfying personal and 
family living and to help pupils learn better ways of using available 
resources for improving their homes. The program has steadily grown since 
1920-1921, when 14 teachers had 675 pupils enrolled in homemaking classes 
and 147 adults. In 1957-58 there were 540 homemaking teachers in the 
state. More than half of these, or 298, were teaching in vocational programs, 
There were 35,142 pupils enrolled last year with 19,060 in vocational pro- 


grams, and 298 teachers had 35,285 adults enrolled in all areas of home- ; 


making. All of the 298 vocational teachers are employed for 12 months. 


GIRLS STUDY TEEN-AGE PROBLEMS OF DATING 


MUCH EMPHASIS has been on curriculum development during the past sev-| 
eral years. Many social and economic changes have greatly influenced family | 
living, so teachers and supervisors have studied the needs of pupils and homes | 


as a basis for program planning. Committees of teachers and supervisors 
have prepared a series of bulletins in curriculum revision. Some of the pub- 
lications are Planning the Homemaking Program, Work Materials in Teach- 


ing of Child Care, Clothing, Foods, Home Management, Health, and Family : 
Living, Financial Record Book, Inventory of the Homemaking Department,’ 
= Planning the Work With Adults, and Camp Bulletin. . 


BOYS AND GIRLS LEARN TO MANAGE TIME, MONEY, 
AND ENERGY IN FAMILY LIVING CLASSES 


INSTRUCTION in home economics includes work in child care, clothing, | 


foods, health, first aid and home nursing, area and house i cael 


III, or IV. 


In the past five years there has been quite an increase of family living) 
classes. At present 65 schools offer family living classes for boys and girls} 
either for a semester or for the whole year. More than 2,000 students were); 
in family living classes last year, including 1,004 boys. School administrators 


in family living. 


LEARNING TO CARE FOR CHILDREN 


tion centers. 


The Junior Homemakers Association was organized in 1937 and mat§ 
outstanding accomplishments during two decades. Last year the J.HAJ 
affiliated with the Future Homemakers of America and now has 256 chap} 
ters and 14,406 members. The New Homemakers Association was orgat-f 


ized in 1933. The work of both organizations is an integral part of the total 
homemaking program. The facts in the box show a few accomplishments 0 


these organizations. 


PROGRAMS THAT INSTRUCT GIRLS IN THE CARE OF 


CHILDREN ARE BASED UPON UP-TO-DATE STUDIES OF PUPILS 


AND HOME, CONDUCTED BY TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS. 
ALL TEACHING IS GEARED TO CURRENT NEEDS. 
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THE WORK with out-of-school youths and adults is an important part of the a 


homemaking program. During the past year 33,285 were enrolled in the) 
program. This work includes classes in the homemaking department, group) 
meetings, and work on individual problems in the home and food conserva- 
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Since No. of F.H.A. Members 14,406 
lasses No. of F.H.A. Chapters attending camp ae 178 
n the Wo: CF FEN. ineaiaaes cllmrsniigy Cre a 2,560 
rams. ee ey ee ee ee 141 
| pro- No. of N.H.A. Members RCT ae 
1OME- | No...cf NILA: Chapters attending: cumip: 70 
ths. ff No. of N.H.A. Members attending camp —...- Be 644 
st sev. I PUPILS LEARN TO USE AVAILABLE RESOURCES TO 
family j MAKE HOMES LIVABLE. THE GIRLS ARE MAKING A 
homes TABLE FROM AN OLD MACHINE 
‘Visors 
> pub- THE CAMPING program has been outstanding in South Carolina. One 
reach-§ FH.A. camp is located at Mountain Rest, South Carolina and one at Ocean 
‘amily » Drive. From the summary, it may be seen that 2,560 girls and advisor had 
tment, the opportunity of having a week of wholesome recreation and education 
5 for the cost of food, transportation, and $1.00 per week registration. The 
) N.H.A. camp is located near Orangeburg, South Carolina. Last year this 
» camp was renamed and dedicated the Mattie E. Pegues N.H.A. Camp. 
| The scholarship loan fund has been another outstanding accomplishment 
._ |, of both F.H.A. and N.H.A. Since the scholarship was started in 1950, 48 
ret » loans have been made to girls who have used $11,700.00. Eight of the ones 
‘Can using the scholarships have become home economics teachers, two home 
Ll ‘ demonstration agents, one manager of the house furnishings department in 
>“) a store, one in a food store, one an airline hostess, and one plans a TV pro- 
» gram. The New Homemakers loan fund was started three years ago. During 
living), this time four students have used this fund. 
d girl} 
S werey 
trators |) GIRLS SHARE IN VARIED RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
The§ AT SOUTH CAROLINA FHA CAMP 
work § 
: LEADERSHIP TRAINING has been emphasized through the F.H.A. and 
» N.H.A. state leadership weeks and district leadership conferences. All 
>» homemaking teachers have shared in curriculum revision. Teachers, super- 
) visors, and teacher educators plan needed in-service workshops and confer- 
+ of the ences and work together on pre-service education. 
pe E. B. STOUDEMIRE, Sunerintendent of Walhalla schools, has this to say: 
palin “I realize there is a great demand for outstanding achievement in English, 
mathematics, and science. We are trying to make our contribution in these 
fields but feel there are other interests and activities that help complete one’s 
1 madi} education. 
ae “The family living class helps by teaching pupils to plan group activities, 
cha) to continue work until completed, and to analyze the results attained. Experi- 
ao? ences gained by receiving proper instruction and knowing how to purchase 
he yee clothes, how to entertain individually and in groups, how to budget time and 
— money, how to conduct oneself properly while in social groups, things to 
consider in planning a home or rearing a family, are most important lessons 
to be learned. These experiences are gained in our family living classes. I 
am glad of the contribution that our family living class is making for the 
PUPILS future welfare of many of our pupils.” 
IRS. 
CRAFTS IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF CAMPING 
URNA) MAY, 1959 
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Training for Non-Farm 
Agricultural 
Occupations 


HE TITLE of this article implies 

that we have reached a point in 

our program of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture at which we 
should radically, or at least partially, 
revise our training objectives in order 
to meet the changing needs of our 
times. Adjustments we most certain- 
ly need, but the advisability of radi- 
cal changes may be seriously ques- 
tioned. By implication, also, we may 
assume we should concentrate upon 
the instructional program of all-day 
classes in the high school. 


BEFORE ACCEPTING the latter 
assumption, let us remember the im- 
portant need, still, for more emphasis 
on instruction of young farmers and 
adults. A more careful screening of 
students enrolled in all-day classes 
may be a logical step in helping the 
teacher of vocational agriculture to 
balance his load, producing quality 
instead of quantity of high school 
graduates and a superior type of in- 
struction for these out-of-school 
groups. Such a program, in itself, 
would demand a revision of proce- 
dures if not of objectives. Now, let 
us return to the all-day program. 


There seems to be a fairly general 
agreement that the primary purpose 
of instruction in agriculture is to 
train for proficiency in farming. This 
includes placement, establishment, 
and advancement in a farming busi- 
ness. To say that this is the only 
purpose would exclude the develop- 
ment of leadership, good citizenship, 
and the general ability of an indi- 
vidual to adjust himself to the society 
in which he will live. Surely none of 
us would want to exclude these. 
Doubtless, some will say that we 
should adopt at least one additional 
objective, namely, “the training of 
youth for employment in non-farm 
agricultural or related occupations.” 
Obviously, this point is the nub and 
center of this discussion. 

It is true that we are returning, at 
best, only about a third of our high 
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By H. W. Sanders 


school vocational agriculture  stu- 
dents to the farm. Before becoming 
too alarmed, let’s ask ourselves some 
searching questions: 


ARE THE products of our classes 
in vocational agriculture prepared to 
enter farming when they graduate? 
How effective is our teaching? Can 
it be improved? 


DO WE invite a low percentage of 
placement by accepting for enroll- 
ment those whom we know at the 
start are not suited to or interested 
in farming? 


IS THE percentage of youth who 
enter farming the only criterion by 
which we may measure the success 
of our program of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture? 


ALL OF US recognize that “farm- 
ing” and “agriculture” are not syn- 
onymous terms, for farmers consti- 
tute only about one-fourth of the 
labor force engaged in agriculture. 
The thinking teacher of vocational 
agriculture does not ignore this fact. 
However, there are many of us who 
still think that the best way we can 
prepare boys for success in allied oc- 
cupations is to do the very best job 
we can in preparing them for pro- 
ficiency in farming. 

There is nothing wrong in admit- 
ting that many agricultural occupa- 
tions require farming abilities that 
can be developed in vocational agri- 
culture. For success in such occupa- 
tions, a good program in vocational 
agriculture may well be the founda- 
tion stone for successful careers in 
related occupations. 


At this point, let’s take a quick 
look at our curriculum in high school 
vocational agriculture. Perhaps we 
do need a harder core of basic sub- 
jects than we have had in the past. 





Dr. Sanders is Head, Department of 
Vocational Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. 


Added emphasis may well be 
given to science, mathematics, farm 
management, and farm mechanics. 
It is entirely probable manipulative 
skills should have less emphasis and 
the development of managerial abil- 





ity, attitudes, appreciations, and un- 
derstandings should have more. It} 
has always been harder to teach 
boys why they should do a thing 
than how they should do it. ' 
It requires all the intelligence, al] | 
the initiative, and all the vision we) 
can command to provide such a basic | 
program of vocational agriculture. | 
Having them, and using them well f 
might revolutionize the program. 
THESE STATEMENTS lead to the} 
conclusion that we do not need to| 
attempt to develop new high school!” 
programs to train for non-farm agri-| 
cultural or related occupations. How- | 
ever, we do need to make such revi-|) 
sions and adaptations in our present! 
program as will provide the kind of} 
basic training that will insure success) 
for those who enter farming. And,) 
in providing such basic training, our} 
youth will be receiving the best pos- 
sible training for success in non-farm} 
agricultural or related occupations 
and in non-related occupations. 
Let us remember that education) 
does not end upon graduation from 
high school. It ends when a person 
dies. We cannot expect to take the 
boy all the way, but we can take him} 
safely as far as time and circum-| 
stances permit. If we do this he will 
have a sound foundation on which to} 
build in future years, whether it be as} 
a farmer; college student; marketing) 
specialist; feed, seed, machinery, or| 
fertilizer dealer; or any other of the 
innumerable occupations to which he} 
may be called. ‘ 


= 
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AFTER THE YOUTH has been 
given the kind of basic training thath 
has been discussed, it is for him top 
decide how he will use it. We 
should no more expect him to follow) 
a prescribed pattern of employment! 
than we should expect the purchaser 
of an automobile to follow a pre 
scribed pattern of using his car. 

Vocational agriculture has always 
been for those who need, want, and 
can profit by it. Let us keep it thal 


. way—selecting, as far as we cal, 


those who need and want it—and 
leaving it to them to decide how the 
can best profit by it. 
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The Facts About 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


S EARLY as 1824, bookkeeping 
A was taught in the first high 
school in the United States. 

Since that time business education 
has been identified with the second- 
ary school program. Shortly after the 
turn of the century business educa- 
tion became a generally accepted 
and integrated public high school 
program of vocational education. In 
1912 the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 
endorsed a statement of principles 
and policies in state legislation for 
vocational education. One of these 
principles and policies was: “Com- 
mercial education denotes the field of 
vocational education designed to 
meet the needs of the wage earner 
employed in such business and com- 
mercial pursuits as bookkeeping, ste- 
nography, typewriting, clerical work, 
and salesmanship.” The Commission 
on Vocational Education, in 1914, 
stated in its report that the work of 
the bookkeeper, the clerk, the steno- 
grapher, and the typist were some of 
the common pursuits of vocational 
education. However, business educa- 
tion has not attained widely accepted 
standards of curricular organization 
and wage earning skill as a terminal 
education program leading directly 
to occupational competency related 
to the manpower problems of our 


) economy. 
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Consideration should be given to 
an article, The Superintendent Looks 
at Business Education which appear- 
ed on page 7 in the September 1956 
issue of the BALANCE SHEET. 
Some of the material extracted from 
this manuscript is as follows: 


The average citizen often expresses the 
hope that the subjects his child will study 
in our secondary schools will be practical. 
There is a tendency for many people to 
be critical of the so-calied “frill and fad” 
subjects. Many of the subjects required 
for entry into a university are looked 
upon as impractical and not worthy of 
support. Business subjects, on the other 
hand, are looked upon as practical, down 
to earth, worth-while education. In this 
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regard business education is looked upon 
with favor by a large percentage of our 
people. 


The public forms its opinion of the 
schools largely on the basis of how suc- 
cessful the high school and junior college 
students perform on the job the first year 
or two after graduation. The reason that 
business education is the key to the 
general attitude of the public toward its 
schools is due to the fact that such a large 
number of students go to work immediate- 
ly after graduation on business jobs. The 
college and university graduates usually 
go into professional or semi-professional 
jobs, work for the government, etc., and 
are somewhat removed from the local 
school situation when starting work. They, 
therefore, do not figure significantly in 
the formation of public opinion of the 
local schools. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION has not 
kept pace with the demands of busi- 
ness because of inadequate leader- 
ship on federal, state, and local levels. 
In the past several years the United 
States Office of Education has, except 
for a period of five weeks, offered no 
services nor conducted any research 
in behalf of business education. 
There are many State Departments 
of Education that offer no services 
or supervision in this area. By the 
same token, many large communi- 
ties do not have business education 
city supervisors or department heads. 


Since vocational education might 
be defined as the preparation of 
pupils for job competency, there is 
a need for organized supervision. 
Direct supervision and supervisory 
services are important for not one 
or two, but for all areas of vocational 
education. In most instances, agri- 
culture, distributive, homemaking, 
and industrial education have ade- 
quate supervision, however supervi- 
sory services available for business 
education are decidedly lacking. 


Another shortcoming of business 
education in some schools is the 
limited amount of equipment avail- 
able for both office practice and type- 
writing classrooms. In this day and 
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age when business offices are becom- 
ing more and more mechanized, it 
is essential for schools to offer in- 
struction on electric typewriters and 
modern office machines. The type 
of equipment required for business 
education should be given the same 
careful consideration as is given the 
needs in other areas of vocational 
education. 


BUSINESS education is the purest 
type of vocational education. The 
distinction between pre-employment 
business education and other areas 
of vocational education has reference 
primarily to federal and state sub- 
sidies and national standards that 
distinguish approved programs in 
agriculture, distributive, homemak- 
ing, and industrial education. 


The primary reason for the exist- 
ence of “business” teachers is the 
training of pupils for vocational 
competency. The teaching of short- 
hand to a girl in the month of May 
who will be using this competency 
in a job situation in June is certain- 
ly vocational training. By the same 
token, the teaching of bookkeeping 
to a boy who plans to keep the books 
for his father’s garage is likewise 
vocational training. 


THE LACK of standards and uni- 
fied professional support has serious- 
ly weakened business education. 
Many business educators throughout 
the nation can not decide if they are 
vocational or general educators. 


Some discernible progress, how- 
ever, has been made in business 
education during the past few years. 
Under the leadership of State Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education, many 


Dr. Selden is Consultant, Business Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education and JourNaL Editor for Busi- 
ness Education. 
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LOCAL SURVEYS SHOULD DETERMINE BUSINESS TRAINING NEEDS 


states now offer supervisory and can- 
sultative services. Also, a few states 
presently earmark state vocational 
funds for use by business education. 

The Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cator’s Association appears to be 
taking a step in that direction by 
proposing a legislative program for 
vocational business education. This 
was brought out on page 342 of the 
April 1958 PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL which stated, 


“The Pennsylvania Business Educa- 
tors’ Association requested that a bill 
be presented to the legislature to 
provide State aid for enrollees in 
vocational business education in 
grades 11 and 12 at the rate of $20 
per student per year or its equivalent 
provided the schools meet the stand- 
ards recommended by the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion and approved by the State Board 
of Vocational Education.” The justi- 
fication of this proposed legislation 
is: If high schools, generally, are to 
organize, establish and maintain a 
widely acceptable terminal program 
of business education leading to 
occupational competency closely 
geared to the manpower needs of 
the community, statewide standards 
and supporting subsidy are funda- 
mental. 

It is recognized that business edu- 
cation makes a contribution to gene- 
ral education the same as industrial 
arts makes a contribution to gene- 
ral mechanical literacy and home- 
making to family relations literacy, 
however the success or failure of 
business education is determined lar- 
gely in terms of vocational compe- 
tencies acquired by pupils. 

The acceptance of business edu- 
cation as a basic part of vocational 
training will enable the school ad- 
ministrator to face more realistically 
the problems of equipment, subject 
and time standardization, uniform 
employee acceptance, effective super- 
vision, and job placement. 

Recognition by school adminis- 
trators of the vocational nature of 
business education would result in 
an adjustment to effective class size, 
teaching methods, and guidance prac- 
tices to conform to already accept- 
able standards for other types of 
vocational training. 
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Business is a dynamic activity 
and business education leaders must 
see that subject-matter content and 
classroom practices are in line with 
modern business procedures which 
are constantly changing; however 
school administrators, while recog- 
nizing the unique nature of vocation- 
al education, have in many cases 
been reluctant to grant business edu- 
cation adequate supervisory assist- 
ance. 

THE OCTOBER, 1956 issue of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
presented a comprehensive report 
pertaining to area technical schools 
called, The Area Vocational School 
Story. This publication presented a 
study of the offerings in some 145 
area technical schools. Trade and 
industrial education was offered in 
143 of these schools and business 





OTHER INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina’s nickname, the ‘Palmetto 
State,” is derived from the tree, which grows 
on the islands and seacoast. 

The oldest cities in South Carolina are 
Charleston (called Charles Town until 1786), 
which was established in 1670, and Beaufort, 
settled in 1715. Columbia, the capital city, 
was not established until 1786. 

South Carolina was the eighth state to 
ratitfy the Constitution of the United States, 
being admitted to the Union on May 23, 1788. 

One of the largest earthen dams in the 
world, for water power purposes, is located 
on the Saluda River, ten miles above Colum- 
bia—The Dreher Shoals Dam. 

The largest Carneau (a breed of pigeon) 
farm in the world is in Sumter. 

Limestone College (1845), located in Gaff- 
ney, is South Carolina’s oldest institution for 
the higher education of women. 

The poinsettia flower is named for Joel R. 
Poinsett, a South Carolinian who introduced 
it into this country from Mexico. 

The gardenia is named for Dr. Alexander 
Garden, who lived near Beaufort, and who 
first grew the plant in South Carolina. 

South Carolina's highway system is rated 
one of the finest in the southeast. 

The largest paper mill of its kind is located 
at Georgetown. 

In its largest industry, textiles, South Caro- 
lina leads the nation in cotton spindles in 
place, spinning hours, finishing, and cotton 
broad woven goods manufactured. 

South Carolina ships more fresh peaches to 
market than any other state. Spartanburg 
County is the largest peach producing county 
in the United States. 

South Carolina is one of the leading garden 
states in the nation. People come from all 
over the world to visit its magnificient gardens. 


education was offered in 71 schools, 
Fifty-three schools taught distributive 
education, 42 agriculture, and 39 
home economics. 

Plans are being made to provide 
for area technical schools in many 
states. In developing the plans, seri- 
ous consideration is being given to 
include business education in these 
schools. This is a step in the right 
direction as it is difficult to justify ex- 
penditures for equipment such as 
electric typewriters and other office 
machines in schools having limited 
pupil enrollment in business subjects, 
al education. Districts grouping their 
funds, facilities, and pupils will be 
providing a modern business educa- 
tion program. 


TO ENHANCE the effectiveness of 
the business education program, it is 
suggested that schools give serious 
consideration to the following: 


@ Establish or organize business 
education clubs such as the Future 
Business Leaders of America. 


@ Encourage more boys to enroll 
in the business education curriculum. 


@ Periodically evaluate the curri- 
culum by working with business- 
men and making an annual follow- 
up study of graduates of the business 
course. 


@ Make surveys of business of- 
fices and stores, and formalize plans 
to provide equipment similar to the 
type used in the employment area. 


@ Offer vocational business pupils 
their vocational subjects such as 
bookkeeping, office practice, short- 
hand, and typewriting only in grades 
11 and 12. 


Between 20 and 30 per cent of the 
total student body in public second- 
ary schools of America pursue busi- 
ness education for vocational com- 
petency and subsequent wage earning 
employment. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the vocational business stu- 
dents who complete high school 
reach their objective by securing 
employment in the business field. The 
70 per cent is a good figure; however, 
this percentage should rise according- 
ly when business education is recog: 
nized as a part of the total vocational 
education program. 
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By Marion Hurst 


HAT DO Boys need to know 

V \ about homemaking? Twenty 

one junior and senior boys 

at Mooreland High School (Oklaho- 

ma) have the answer to this question 

as they complete a course in home- 

making for boys under Mrs. Rose 

'Richmond, vocational homemaking 
teacher in Mooreland. 

Members of the class consider 
themselves better husband material 
as a result of their experiences, and 
they are very proud of the achieve- 
ments of the class group. The course 
was first offered in Mooreland High 
School in 1949, and it has increased 
in popularity each year. The boys 
have been active members of Future 
Homemakers and have attended both 
the State Rally and national conven- 
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BOYS FEEL 
AT HOME IN — 
OMEMAKING 







ee ts 
in Kansas City in 1950, and they had 
two delegates attending the conven- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, in 1953. 


aa 


FIRST CONSIDERATION in the 
curriculum for boys has been on get- 
ting along with others. This unit in- 
cluded the study of dating, under- 
standing others, talking and acting 
intelligently, and the use of good man- 
ners. This was closely correlated with 
a unit on marriage. They studied 
planning a home, making a success- 
ful marriage, responsibilities of the 


Learning how to put on an arm sling during a first aid unit are Roy Lee Ball, 
Gary Smith, Lynn Haller. Mrs. Rose Richmond, homemaking teacher, helps. 






















































































Members of Mooreland High School 
homemaking class for boys study the 
sizes of cans in a unit on buying food 


family provider, how to buy and fur- 
nish a home, money management and 
the fundamentals of child care. 

Another popular unit was based 
on food and included how to buy 
foods with emphasis on good nutri- 
tion and buying economically. They 
liked the lessons which Mrs. Rich- 
mond calls Foods as Men Like Them. 
The boys usually end this series with 
the preparation of a guest meal. 

Personal hygiene and good groom- 
ing has been helpful to the boys in 
improving their own appearance and 
health. Most of the boys have com- 
pleted the necessary lessons in first 
aid for a Red Cross certificate. 


HOW TO BUY a suit comes in for 
a share of attention, along with buy- 
ing tips for other items of masculine 
apparel. The class usually makes a 
field trip to a store in a larger commu- 
nity to see and examine clothing. 

Special FHA projects for the boys 
have included the painting of direc- 
tional signs advertising their home 
town, and the building of a new 
tennis court as a contribution toward 
improving recreational facilities. 


Mrs. Hurst is Special Assistant, Voca- 
tional Home Economics, Box 3307, State 
Capitol Building, Oklahoma City 
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—Executive 
Secretaries— 


Clare Rejahl Mrs. Ruth Sarver W. F. Lindsay Grant Collar 
Wisconsin Washington State Wyoming Arkansas 


The Journal Applauds 


PICTURED in the top row of these pages ar ’ 
Executive Secretaries of AVA-affiliated state! 
associations. We salute the states that use this) 
type of organization for efficient operation and : 
regret that all states currently employing Exec) 
utive Secretaries are not represented. 4 

WE SALUTE, too, the state presidents whose | 
photos fill the remainder of these pages. These|| 
are the men and women whose ideals insure i 
the further promotion and development of!) 
vocational education in the United States. | 


: Wie 
Leo C. Houghton H. S. Keeling G. A. Sherma 
Alabama Arizona Arkansas Calif. (Ag) 


| 
! 


—S ee 


—~ 





Clifford Dobson R. B. Bradley Norman A. Eichner Frances McMaster Robert Volland Katie Barrineau 
Calif. (Ind. Ed.) Canada Connecticut Delaware D. Cc. Florida 


} a 


J. H. Mitchell Mrs. Helen Morgan Harves Rahe Mrs. James Voland Betty Lea Trout Stacy Thigpen Eugene Harris 
Georgia Idaho Illinois indiana lowa Louisiana Pelican State (La.) 


Austin Gisriel Mario Pellegrini Andrew Luff Harold Walper H. J. Van Wezel Ann Krost William Triplett 
Maryland Massachusetts Michigan (Ind. Ed.) Mich. Voc. Coord. Mich. Local Admin. Minnesota Magnolia St. (Miss.) 
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Mrs. Ethel Lushnik Ray Haas John H. Koenlg William Swensoa Louis Cagle ) 
Minnesota Oregon Ohio Michigan Idaho Kansas 
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es anil STATE OFFICERS, for the past few years, have 

















state, been benefitting from area workshops arranged 
se this ond conducted for them by Lowell A. Burkett, 
yn and), AVA Assistant Executive Secretary. As of June, 
> 1959, well over 200 officers will h ttended : , 7 
Exec * 2 mihi eect Robert Luter M. Catherine Welsh John Chrismer Pauline Bateman 
') 14 such workshops that have attracted the nc dalenia : 
a Mississippi Calif. Home Ec. Nebraska Colorado 
whos il attendance of persons from almost every state 
These in the nation. 
insure HAT’S OFF to Mr. Burkett, to our impressive 
se ail state presidents and other officers and to our 
inn 3 efficient, dedicated State Executive Secretaries. 
j 
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; Mrs. Pauline Garrett Mrs. Esther Buchanan Mrs. Alice Cooper Robert D. Joy 


° Missouri Montana Nevada New Jersey 






William Bennett Seelig Lester Mrs. Mary Smith ) Carlton Sherrick Paul Wilmeth 
New Mexico New York North Carolina North Dakota Ohio Oregon 
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James $. Gupton Ray Davison John Ankeny Frank Reinhart Harley Calendine George Schuricht Lynn J. Williams 
Texas Vermont Virginia Washington State West Virginia Wisconsin Wyoming 
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Opportunities for 
hospital externship 
vitalize 


THE MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Students learn techniques of simple hemotology 


By Mrs. Teresina B. Thompson 


has launched a new hospital ex- 

ternship program for post-high 
school students in its medical assist- 
ant course. In cooperation with the 
administrative staff of the Wesson 
Memorial Hospital, opportunities 
for course enrichment are being pro- 
vided through facilities, work experi- 
ence, and medical lectures in a hos- 
pital environment. 

The hospital’s interest in this pro- 
gram was sparked by the need for 
assistants in its laboratories, admit- 
ting office, and other departments. 
How could the medical assistant pro- 
gram equip a person to fit into such 
a niche? 


has anc TRADE High School 


UPON COMPLETION of the first 
five months in school, the medical 
assistant class is divided into two 
groups. On alternate weeks, each 
group is assigned to Wesson Memo- 
rial Hospital for a 10-week period 
of observation and work experience 
that includes the following unit as- 
signments: laboratory, X-ray, physi- 
otherapy, ward secretary, admitting 
office, record library, central supply 
and emergency room. 

Students report to the hospital on 
alternate weeks, Monday through 
Thursday, with the entire class join- 


ing in their regular school program 


Mrs. Thompson is Assistant Principal, 
Sprinefield Trade High School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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on Friday of each week. This pro- 
vides an opportunity for total class 
evaluation of hospital experiences as 
well as discussion of the weekly rat- 
ing sheet checked by hospital super- 
visors or physicians in charge of the 
learning situation. 

Medical assistants wear the regu- 
lation school attire at all times dur- 
ing hospital externship. Identified by 
their attractive blue and white striped 
uniforms with starched white-bib 
aprons, medical assistants join with 
and benefit from a period of associa- 
tion with professional personnel as 
partners in the health team. 

THE SPRINGFIELD Trade High 
School nurse instructor spends sev- 
eral periods during the week coordi- 
nating and supervising the work of 
her students in their hospital assign- 
ments. Constructive comments or 
criticism of the program are constant- 
ly reviewed with other members of 
the teaching staff concerned with the 
educational growth of the medical 
assistants. Strengths and weaknesses 
are noted and every effort is made to 
give individual instruction and help 
in the area of work needing special 
attention. 

In addition to medical techniques, 
other related subjects include distri- 
bution of class hours in the study of 
anatomy and physiology, microbiol- 
ogy, chemistry, nutrition, psychology, 
medical terminology, business Eng- 
lish, and office procedures—includ- 


ing typing, duplicating and transcrip- i 
tion machines, telephone techniques, | 
filing, and medical records. 


THE MEDICAL Assistant Advisory 
Board members, consisting of physi-| 
cians, director of nurses, physiother-|7 
apist, pathologist, guidance coun-| 
selor, and business teacher, reviewed) 
all phases of the program at an Ad-} 
visory Board luncheon meeting held 
recently in the Springfield Trade 
High School. It was gratifying tof) 
record their enthusiastic, unanimous) 
approval of the newest step forward) 
in providing course enrichment for)) 
the medical assistant in the Spring-f 
field area. 

Realizing school limitations in pro-} 
viding adequate facilities for a com-) 
plete medical learning situation, this 
cooperative hospital externship expe- 
rience provides the “missing link” in 
a program for medical assistants 
whose specific objective is to provide 
better health services to the physi- 
cians who employ them and to the} 
community in which they live. 


ANOTHER gratifying outgrowth of 
this pioneer program is the source of 
employment contacts it provides for 
the medical assistants. The avenues 
leading to job placement are widened 
to include areas of work heretofore 
not perceived by the medical assist: 
ant. Assignment to the various hos 
pital departments has given new ani 
practical insight to the various jo? 
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specifications and qualifications. 
Physicians and other hospital person- 
nel are able to observe our students 
in a professional environment. Pub- 
lic relations are also strengthened by 
focusing attention upon the voca- 
tional adjustment of students passing 
Sin daily review before lay and pro- 
‘fessional people in the corridors of 
Jour community hospitals. Medical 
J assistants, who are given an oppor- 
J tunity to experience the daily pulse 
of hospital living, can observe and 
evaluate the results of the newest sci- 
entific developments, techniques and 
» procedures. 
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Where better can the medical as- 
sistant actually see put into practice 
‘the principles of applied psychology, 
a subject which has been emphasized 
in her classroom learning. The hos- 
}pital not only serves as a proving 
._ [ground for the theoretical part of her 
SCHIP curriculum, but also provides fertile 
oe ground for further practical applica- 
tion and study of individual differ- 
ences. 
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visory 
physi: fi The daily unexpected occurences 
other- Win the admitting office and the emer- 
coun" gency room—where excitement runs 
iewel hich and self-control often spills 
on over—provide an excellent learning 
f and psychological experience. Here 
Trad? the medical assistant may observe 
NS ‘some of the psychological elements 
sm of human behavior in process. 
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Any experience that allows for ob- 
jective observation affecting our the- 
ories of human nature places us in 
a privileged position. Psychological 
Mterminology comes to life and acti- 
vates realistic thinking which could 
not be duplicated in a classroom. 
“Know thyself” is as sound a motto 
today as it was in the days of ancient 
Greece. Knowledge of psychological 
lactors is a determinant in our under- 
Standing of others and thereby helps 
m0 improve our own lives as well as 
hose of others with whom we work 
and live. 
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SPEAKING FOR the hospital ex- 
ternship program, Margaret Horgan, 
Superintendent of Nurses, Wesson 
Memorial Hospital, states: 










“Interesting sidelights have arisen 
oncurrent with the evolution of this 
program. First of all, as with any 
educational program, it tends to keep 
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PHYSICIANS SHOW GREAT INTEREST IN NEW SPRINGFIELD VENTURE 


Admitting a patient to the hospital in- 
volves recording of personal data, room 
assignments and putting the patient at 
ease by establishing personal rapport. 


our people alert mentally. Frequent 
questioning by the students has 
helped us in the constant revaluation 
of procedures and techniques.” 

Miss Horgan feels that “The ulti- 
mate success of such a program can 
best be judged after a period of 
actual employment. At this time it 
would seem that this observation ex- 
perience greatly enhances the role of 
the medical assistant in working with 
the physician, in simplifying contact 
between hospital and doctor’s office, 
in benefiting the patient. Physicians 
on the Wesson Memorial staff are 
showing great interest in the medical 
assistant course and are already re- 
questing that graduates of the pro- 
gram be placed with them.” 


STUDENTS HAVE made some sig- 
nificant comments in evaluating the 
hospital externship program: 

“Astounded at the details in- 
volved with patient care.” 


“Marvel at hospital on-the-spot 
readiness in caring for the unexpect- 
ed occurrences which arise daily.” 


“Grateful for the know-how ex- 
perience gained in a hospital environ- 
ment.” 

“Health Team approach given a 
more meaningful and _ purposeful 
emphasis.” 


THE POPULARITY and effective- 
ness of the medical assistant course 
thus continues to gain in merit and 
recognition. It was started in 1949 
when members of the Springfield 
Academy of Medicine, faced with a 
shortage of trained personnel, asked 
the school to inaugurate a program. 

The course was approved by both 
the Springfield Public School author- 
ities and the Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Vocational Education. 

High school graduates seeking ad- 
mission to this course must present to 
the Board of Admissions for evalua- 
tion evidence of high school comple- 
tion, transcript of grades (including 
personality ratings), recommendation 
from principal or counselor, and a 
physician’s health certificate. A per- 
sonal interview is also required. 

It is important that applicants en- 
joy working with people; possess a 
pleasing personality and the ability to 
get along with others. Each student is 
expected to maintain a high standard 
of conduct and ethics becoming to a 
professional assistant. It is taken for 
granted when she enrolls that she is 
studious, earnest of purpose and me- 
ticulous in her habits. Class size is 
limited, preferably, to 25. 

Individual guidance plays an im- 
portant role throughout the course. 
Each student’s educational potential- 
ities are studied. In our complex soci- 
ety, we must be concerned not only 
with the intellectual growth of the 
(Continued on page 32) 
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“You are in an enviable position...” 


OU ARE IN an enviable position. 
The home, the church, and the 
school, in the order named, 
have long been the basic institutions 
in American life. As teachers, teach- 
er trainers, and supervisors in home 
economics education, you represent 
a program that has its foundation in 
two of these three basic institutions. 

It is appropriate that home eco- 
nomics is a part of vocational educa- 
tion. Every girl is a potential home- 
maker; and homemaking is a vital in- 
fluence in our society and the major 
occupation of nearly all American 
women. 

Homemaking has never been easy 
but it is vastly more complex today 
than some 25 to 50 years ago when 
your mother and mine: 

cooked what she had on a wood- 
fired stove 

made the clothes for the family 

did her own laundry, and 

directed the cultural aspects of 
family life, centered them in the 
church and school, supplemented by 
a few magazines, a Sears-Roebuck 
catalog and Miles Almanac. 

It was a time when a man did his 
own withholding on his take-home 
pay; when mother ran the home with 
a gentle but firm discipline that left 
no doubt as to who was in authority 
and eliminated family arguments. 
Life was relatively simple. One good 
thing about those “horse and buggy” 
days was that everybody did not have 
a horse and buggy. 

The homemaker today must be: 

a business manager 

a purchasing agent 

a psychologist, a mediator, finan- 
cier, civic worker, nurse, and garden- 
er as well as a gracious hostess, 

and she must be able to use a host 
of automatic mechanical appliances, 
most of which were never heard of 
50 years ago. 

Now the homemaker must pre- 
serve the traditional advantages of a 
home-centered family life for a hus- 
band and children who have many 
interests outside the home; where the 
husband may wear the pants around 


Mr. Bass is Virginia State Director of 
Vocational Education. These remarks are 
taken from the speech he presented at the 
1959 Southern Regional Home Economics 
Conference in Dallas, Tex. 
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A Special Message of Inspiration for 
Home Economists from AVA Past 


the house but every night after sup- 
per puts on an apron over them to 
do the dishes; a time when a young 
wife and husband must both work in 
order to provide even the basic es- 
sential in establishing a home. 

And so you teach, train to teach, 
and supervise in a program of educa- 
tion that touches the very life of 
every man, woman, and child. It is 
a trermendous responsibility. 

As a profession, you are con- 
cerned with financial support at the 
local, state, and federal levels for the 
program you represent. You are con- 
cerned also with relationships with 
other agencies and organizations; and 
with professional improvement and 
progress. 

To unify the efforts of vocational 
education, there was founded more 
than 50 years ago, an organization 
that today is the American Voca- 
tional Association—the only organi- 
zation representing vocational educa- 
tion. Not so long ago it made little 
difference to one state what another 
state did. Texas could make radical 
changes in its government or public 
education program and it would take 
25 years for the word to get around 
in Texas and those of us in Virginia 
might never heard about it. Today, 
let Texas—or any other state—adopt 
a change in the plan of distributing 
state funds for public education, and 
within 24 hours school administra- 
tors in other states are talking about 
it. Let the time requirements for vo- 
cational education be reduced in one 
state and I'll guarantee you that 48 
states will be considering the same 
thing within 12 months. 

Contrary to what some people 
would have you believe, standards 
for vocational education have been 
developed over the years by repre- 
sentatives of the states and have not 
been formulated and handed down 
from Washington. AVA has largely 
provided, as your professional asscia- 
tion, the leadership in establishing 
minimum standards that have result- 
ed in some uniformity and mainte- 
nance of quality programs in voca- 
tional education. 


President R. E. Bass 


It is significant that AVA is not an 
association of individuals but rather 
a federation of state associations— 
the strength of the national and state 


organizations therefore depending up- 
on each other. Home economics per- | 


sonnel has always supported our pro- 
fessional association—and may | 
commend you for the excellent show- 
ing that home economics in_ the 
Southern region has made toward in- 
creasing membership in AVA. 


Our state and national associations | 
provide the opportunity for unity of | 
effort; research and study; policy and | 
planning; exchange of ideas; fellow- | 


ship and understanding; spirit and 


direction. 


In the months and years ahead, the | 
wholehearted cooperation of each)® 
person in the program will be a vital 
factor in the progress of vocational |” 
education. In meeting the situations! 


ahead, nothing will serve so well in 
the defense of vocational education 
as an effective and top quality pro- 
gram in the local schools. The most 


effective support will result from vo-/ 
cational education’s outstanding con-! 
tribution to the youth and adults of F 


this nation; and a public, including 
congressmen, well informed and fa- 
miliar with what vocational education 
is doing, because they have seen it. 


Engraved in the concrete masonry | 
of Union Station in the nation’s ca-j 


pital are a number of quotations 
from historians 
Sometime ago while waiting for 4 
train in Washington, I copied the 
following quotation indelibly inscri- 


bed in the stone of that magnificent) 


structure: 


“He that would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him—so i! 
is in travelinge—a man must carry 
knowledge with him if he would bring 
home knowledge.” 

And so it is with education—with 
home economics—if we would bring 
home to the American people the 
values of homemaking, we must catty 
the values of homemaking with us. 
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ASONTY | 
VS Caf 


ations 


Inset: Trenton’s new million dollar 
Vocational-Technical School is a wing 
of Central High School. Doors were 
opened in ’57, a year after ground 
was broken. Trenton’s survey will 
aid in setting up courses in fields 
not now covered in training programs. 


been “in” from the beginning 

on the plarning of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training pilot 
study of industrial training needs in 
Trenton, N. J. The main purpose of 
this survey of some 500 establish- 


| ments, employing four or more work- 


ers, is to develop and test procedures 
which may be used by the Bureau in 
a nation-wide sample of training in 
industry. 


Participating in drafting the two 


questionnaires going to industrial 
firms, were Lowell Burkett, Assistant 


‘1 Executive Secretary of the American 


inscri- 


\ificent 
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Vocational Association; Arthur B. 
Wrigley, New Jersey State Director 
of Trade and Industrial Education; 
Harry R. Lesslie, Director of the 
Trenton Vocational Technical School; 
and Dr. John P. Walsh, Director, 
Bureau of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Department of Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 


Launched in January, the study is 
Nearing its conclusion, according to 
W. C. Christensen, Director of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 


—_ 


* Pictures by student photographers at 
Trenton Vocational Technical School 
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Pilot Test City 


ing, which Bureau conducts no train- 
ing but has the responsibility of 
promoting training to assure a sup- 
ply of skilled workers for industry. 
Early returns indicate the survey has 
been successful and that many firms 
are engaged in training programs. 
Complete returns will be carefully 
analysed by the Bureau’s Research 
Division and a report made on the 
number of firms conducting training 
programs, the number of workers 
in training and the extent to which 
in-plant facilities, vocational schools 
and other community facilities are 
utilized to improve the skills of em- 
ployed workers. 


“TRENTON,” Mr. Christensen said, 
“was selected for the survey because 
of the variety of its manufacturing 
plants and because it was more eco- 
nomical to conduct the study there 
than a larger city. Questionnaires 
were mailed to industrial establish- 
ments and, where necessary, follow- 
up visits were made by John B. La 
Porta, Supervisor of the Trenton of- 
fice of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training. 


“Results of the survey,” Mr. Chris- 
tensen said, “‘will be of value to man- 
agement, labor, educational institu- 


tions, government, and public and 
private organizations concerned with 
the improvement of skills through 
apprenticeship and other training. 
Technological changes have intro- 
duced new machines and production 
methods. Installing and _ repairing 
electronic devices and other complex 
equipment require a much higher 
level of skill than was needed at the 
turn of the century. And not to be 
overlooked are the needs of the de- 
fense program. Missiles, radar and 
other such items are much more 
complex than civilian products. Our 
nation’s survival depends on our 
ability to keep ahead in this race.” 


MR. WRIGLEY was enthusiastic 
about the survey and gratified at 
early returns. He said it will provide 
information to vocational educators 
in Trenton to plan new courses and 
to make fuller use of its still new 
million dollar Vocational Technical 
School, which is a wing of the Tren- 
ton Central High School. He was 
pleased that the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training not only care- 
fully considered all suggestions of- 
fered by vocational educators but in- 
corporated them in the two question- 
naires. 
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The returns will be helpful, Mr. 
Wrigley believes, in indicating train- 
ing trends in industry not only in 
Trenton but within the State of New 
Jersey. He explained that the State 
Department of Education recognizes 
the growing demand for vocational 
education and is taking every oppor- 
tunity to determine ways to meet this 
demand on a community level. Its 
representatives attempt to keep in 
constant touch with those concerned 
with training so as to improve voca- 
tional opportunities. 

Mr. Lesslie offered meeting rooms 
at the Vocational Technical School 
to Bureau representatives during the 
survey. He also found time for per- 
sonal contacts. 


IN VOICING appreciation to the 
New Jersey vocational educators for 
their assistance, Mr. Christensen said 
it is just such cooperation that makes 
it possible for the various govern- 
mental agencies at all levels to ascer- 
tain what the public is most in need 
of and then to fill that need. He said 
the Bureau has always maintained a 
close relationship with vocational 
educators in the Trenton area and 
that Dr. Albert E. Jochen, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education for Vo- 
cation Education for that state, prac- 
tices a philosophy of cooperation 
with all agencies. 

Trenton Central High School is 
located on a 48-acre tract which 
takes in a full city block. The voca- 
tional wing, costing a million dollars, 
covers 80,000 square feet and its 
equipment cost $500,000. Mr. Less- 
lie, after visiting 31 vocational schools 
throughout the country, planned the 
wing, supervised its construction and 
selected its equipment. This was ali 
made possible, he said, because of 
the backing of Trenton’s Superin- 
tendent of Schools Richard Robinson 
and its progressive nine-man School 
Board, which holds its regular meet- 
ings in the vocational wing. 

The Vocational Technical School 
is completing its second year of 
operation having opened in Septem- 
ber 1957 just a year after ground was 
broken. It holds day classes for any 
of the 3300 Central High School stu- 
dents taking the required three years 
of vocational training and evening 
classes for apprentices and those 
workers who are improving their 
skills. Vocational students number 
750 and are about equally divided 
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between day and evening classes. Of 
the night students, approximately 
one-third are apprentices and these, 
as well as skill improvement students, 
take related academic training in eve- 
ning classes at the high school. 

One reason Trenton vocational 
educators are anxious to see final re- 
sults of the survey is because the 
Vocational Technical School has a 
potential of 500 day students and 
1200 night students, Mr. Lesslie ex- 
plained. It is expected the survey 
will reveal the need for courses in 
other fields than those now covered 
and that particular emphasis will be 
on the training of technicians. 


REGULAR COURSES are in power 
sewing, practical nursing, beauty cul- 
ture, drafting, printing, electronics, 
masonry, carpentry, plumbing, auto 
body and fender work, welding, au- 
tomotive repair, machine shop prac- 
tices and sheet metal. Ceramics will 
be added in the fall and a course in 
industrial chemistry is next on the 
list. According to Mr. Lesslie, there 
is already a great demand among the 
building trades for courses in blue 
print reading and mathematics. An- 
other popular course is for practical 
nurses. This provides for 18 weeks 
in the school and 32 weeks in one of 
the five hospitals cooperating. 

From time to time there are short 
courses as the demand arises and 
there is a sufficient number of stu- 
dents interested. One just completed 
was in cake decorating. An instruc- 
tion may involve a single session or 
a series of classes. 

The 14 teachers in the Vocational 
Technical School have the required 
minimum of eight years of trade ex- 
perience. Classes are for three hours 
four nights weekly. Related training 
classes in the high school proper are 
conducted five nights each week. 


A POPULAR room at the Vocational 
Technical School is the one set aside 
for “service to industry.” An indus- 
trial firm can make arrangements to 
set up an exhibit of its products and 
to demonstrate what it manufactures. 

Mr. Lesslie is proud of the fact 
that a number of administrators in 
vocational education in New Jersey 
began their working experience as 
apprentices and are _ recognized 
craftsmen. Mr. Wrigley is a drafts- 
man by trade and Mr. Lesslie is a 
patternmaker. 


The Medical 
Assistant Program 

(Continued from page 28) 
student but with her social, moral and 
emotional growth too. The molding 
of good character has always been 
considered an important part of the 
school’s responsibility. Each studen 
benefits from the daily instruction of 
teachers who continually stress mord 
and ethical values. The guidance 
counselor does not work alone. 

Each teacher has an importan/ 
part to play in developing student a 
bilities as well as those qualities need: 
ed for adjustment to school, life ané 
society. 

THERE ARE numerous placemeni 
opportunities available for well-qual 
ified medical assistants. Position 
range from an assistant in the phys 
cian’s office to a responsible assign 
ment in one of the various depart: 
ments or laboratories of the hospital 
A record of 100 per cent placement! 
for all qualified graduates has beet 
maintained over a period of years) 

Preparation for occupational com) 
petency is the specific philosophy o 
vocational education. In developin; 
saleable skills the school is also con} 
cerned with effective attitudes, per{y i 
sonality development, and a broat. 
ening of general and cultural interest 
In attaining these goals it is also nec- 
essary to maintain good community 
relationships and keep up with scier- 
tific and technological developments} 

The Wesson Memorial Hospital 
has made it possible for the Spring 
field Trade High School to evolve 
specific techniques for implementing 
our medical assistant program. A‘ 
the youngest protege of the hospitd 
health team, we know that our pro 
gram will need revising in light of ou 
constant review of over-all objectives 
However, we cite this cooperativ 
hospital-school venture as anothe! 
example where school and community 
services join in hand to further et 
hance our vocational goals. 

TEAMWORK makes possible an et 
riched and dynamic curriculum. 

So, we strive to assure maximul 
return for the educational efforts ¢ 
both pupil and teacher. It is hope 
that the product of our efforts will 
medical assistants who can meet tht 
ever-increasing and specialized é 
mands of the medical profession. Tht 
need for trained personnel has betlf 
established. It is the school’s respot 





sibility to meet this challenge. 
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Bryan Barr, Chancellor of the Kansas Chapter of Alpha Zeta—honorary agricul- 
tural education fraternity—presents an honorary membership-at-large to C. M. 
Miller, retired Kansas State Director of Vocational Educ. The ceremony was part 


WOMEN’S CENSUS KIT 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


In April 1960 the Eighteenth Decennial 
Census of the United States will be taken 


in every section of the country. Since 


women, in large part, will be the ones 
asking and answering the questions, they 
will probably be interested in learning how 
their answers are used, in finding out what 
is entailed in preparing for a Census, and 
in previewing what they are to be asked. 

The Bureau of the Census, therefore, has 
prepared an interesting and informative 
talk designed to be given as a whole or in 
selected parts to women’s groups. 

Members of civic organizations, garden 
clubs, PTA’s, church circles, service clubs, 
sororities—representing a cross section of 
women’s interests—have sent in requests 
for the talk. They plan to include it in 
their program for the coming year. 

To secure this material for your group— 
it is free—send your request to the Public 
Information Office, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. Ask for the “Wom- 
en’s Club Kit”. With your name and ad- 
dress, please give the name of your group, 
and the approximate number of persons 


‘) who will probably hear the talk. 


NEW FILM TO BE BASED 


| ON CONANT REPORT 


A television film on How Good Are 


ts will be Our Schools? Dr. Conant Reports .. .”— 


DURNA 


based on Dr. James B. Conant’s report on 
the American high school—is being pro- 
duced by the National Education Associ- 
ation. The half-hour documentary will be 
Teleased in September. 

The production end of the film is being 
handled by former staff members of the 
See It Now program over CBS-TV. Spark- 
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§ of the 50th anniversary ceremonies of the Kansas Chapter, Apr. 13. 


ing the operation as writer-director-pro- 
ducer is Arthur D. Morse, Jr., a prize- 
winning education writer. (Among his 
TV credits: “Ballots at Bear Creek” and 
“The Class of 59”). 

Activities at two schools have been 
filmed by Morse and his crew—Oakland 
(Calif.) Technical High School and La- 
bette County (Kans.) Community High 
School—to highlight aspects of the Conant 
report. Actor Ralph Bellamy will be nar- 
rator. 


DANGEROUS COMMITTEE 
POLITICALLY? 


During the hearings on vocational ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1960, James H. 
Pearson, Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, and James F. Kelly, 
HEW Department Budget Officer, were 
questioned regarding President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal that federal vocational 
education acts be repealed as suggested 
in the report of the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee. 

The following is an excerpt from the 
Hearings: 

“Mr. Fogarty. How many Governors 
served on that Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee? 

“Mr. Pearson. I have forgotten. 

“Mr. Kelly. Six or seven. 

“Mr. Fogarty. How many were de- 
feated in the last election? 

“Mr. Pearson. I know of two that are 
not on the committee now. I have not 
followed through the remainder of them. 

“Mr. Fogarty. I can think of three of 
them who were defeated. That might 
not be too good a committee to serve on.” 

Five of the 11 Governors listed as mem- 
bers of the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee in the Progress Report No. 2 
which was released in December, 1958, 


are no longer serving as Governors of 
their respective states. Four of the five 
governors during the November, 1958 gen- 
eral election or since have had political 
campaigns and were defeated. In one state, 
a Democratic candidate defeated the Re- 
publican incumbent. In this particular 
state, there had not been a Democratic 
governor in 20 years. 

In another state, a Republican defeated 
the Democratic incumbent. In this state, 
there had not been a Republican governor 
in many years. 


MORE SCHOOLS GET 
STATLER AWARDS 


The American Hotel Association has 
announced that the Statler Foundation has 
granted awards to six more vocational 
high schools and technical schools for 
1959, bringing the total number of schools 
receiving these awards for students in 
food preparation and other subjects, pre- 
paring students for employment, to 16. 

The additional schools 
awards are: 


H. Fletcher Brown Vocational High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware; Omaha 
Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Edison Technical School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Anna Burdick Vocational High 
School, Washington, D. C.; Phoenix Indian 
School, Phoenix, Arizona; and Minne- 
apolis Vocational High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


The additional schools receiving the 
year and will continue to get them next 
year are: 


Central Dauphin High School, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Chadsey High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; City College of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California; Isaac Delgado 
Central Trade School, New Orleans 19, 
La.; Des Moines Technical School, Des 
Moines, Iowa; and David Hale Fanning 
Trade High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Also, Laney Trade School, Oakland 
Junior College, Oakland, California; Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College 
Los Angeles, California; Norwood: High 
School, Norwood, Ohio; and Prairie View 
A & M, Prairie View, Texas. 

These scholarships vary in amounts 
from $500 to $2,500. They will be 
awarded to students showing an interest 
in food work, office work, housekeeping 
or maintenance and may be used to con- 
tinue their education at the college level, 
to take an internship in a hotel, or to 
travel to study in European hotel schools. 

At the recent annual convention of the 
American Hotel Association the Board 
of Directors adopted a resolution urging 
the Statler Foundation and other interest- 
ed foundations to aid the association in 
formulating and sponsoring a study of 
the hotel industry employment needs, 
pre-employment training, total training 
needs and to facilitate forecasting future 
hotel employee needs for the next five 
to 20 years. 


receving the 


* * * 


Conscience is a still, small voice that 
makes you feel still smaller. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATORS STAGE 
NATIONAL WORKING CONFERENCE 





Mary S. Resh 
Conference Coordinator 


Two hundred and twenty trade and in- 
dustrial educators from 47 States, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia participated in the National 
Conference on Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 27 to May 1. Called by the U. S. 
Office of Education, the five-day confer- 
ence was attended by eight State Directors, 
66 State Supervisors, 49 Teacher Trainers, 
24 Practical Nurse Supervisors, and 57 
Local Directors, who gave careful and 
thoughtful consideration to the conference 
theme, Trade and Industrial Education 
for the 1960’s—A Prescription for Prog- 
ress. Assistant Commissioner James H. 
Pearson’s address at the opening session 
was titled, Some Challenges for a Na- 
tionwide Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Since this was designed as a “working 
conference,” a major portion of the week’s 
program was devoted to group meetings 
and workshops. To lay the groundwork 
for these meetings and for the active par- 
ticipation of conferees, the members of 
the Trade and Industrial Education Branch 
staff unveiled and presented a portrait of 
trade and industrial education for the 
coming decade. John P. Walsh’s frame- 
work for the portrait featured changing 
industrial patterns and program develop- 
ment; Earl M. Bowler’s topic pertained 
to the dynamics and supplementary train- 
ing; Mary S. Resh emphasized the need 
for utilizing our untapped resources; 
Vera P. Hansel discussed the future of 
practical nursing; and Richard S. Nelson 
pictured some images in a new era of 
trade and industrial education. 

Such major challenges as programs for 
progress, quality for progress, and cooper- 
ation for progress were explored and dis- 
cussed by the conferees. Conclusions and 
possible solutions for meeting these chal- 
lenges were utilized effectively in interest 
group discussions on vocational-technical 
education, curriculum and_ instructional 
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materials development, administration and 
operation of programs, and leadership and 
industrial supervisory training. In subse- 
quent sessions, State Supervisors, Teacher 
Trainers, Practical Nurse Supervisors, and 
Local Directors identified their role in im- 
plementing solutions. Among the high- 
lights of the week’s meetings were regional 
workshops where five-year plans for re- 
gional and inter/intra regional conferences 
were developed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the National Conference. 

Comprising the Conference staff were 
members of the Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Branch; numerous resource persons 
from the States; James W. Newell, Gen- 
eral Coordinator, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri, who 
served as special consultant; and Mary 
S. Resh, Conference Coordinator. 


If the value of a conference can be 
measured by the interest and participation 
of its conferees, the 1959 National Con- 
ference has served as a vehicle by which 
trade and industrial educators can meet 
their responsibilities in compounding a 
prescription for progress in the 1960's. 


OREGON VOC'L-TECHNICAL 
SURVEY REPORT RELEASED 


“Public Vocational-Technical Education 
in Oregon,” a 368-page report of a survey 
made for the Oregon State Board of Edu- 
cation, came off press recently. 


W. R. Flesher, Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who directed the study says Oregon 
may be the first state to use an out-of-state 
group for this type of survey. 

Marie A. Flesher and Robert M. Reese, 
both of the Ohio State University, were 
Associate Directors. 


Survey staff members included Melvin 
L. Barlow, University of California, for 
trade and industrial education; William B. 
Logan, The Ohio State University, for dis- 
tributive education; John G. Odgers, Ohio 
State Department of Education, for occu- 
pational information and guidance; and 
Beatrice O. O’Donnell, Michigan State 
University, for homemaking education. 


Also, A. Ray Sims, University of Hous- 
ton, for technical institute education; and 
S. S. Sutherland, University of California, 
for agricultural education. 


Both Fleshers represented the area of 
general education, with Dr. Reese repre- 
senting the over-all area of vocational- 
technical education. 


In addition to certain preliminary work 
on the survey before going to Oregon, 
various members of the staff spent a col- 
lective total of 99 weeks in residence there. 
Final recommendations were released to 
the Oregon public through the State Board 
of Education September 11, 1958. 

Recommended as a master plan for the 
Oregon public education facilities were 
three distinct units: 

e the system of public schools (grades 
1—12) to serve essentially the compulsory 
school span of years (ages 7—18) 


e the system of Educational Centers 
(non-degree granting)—to serve essentially 
a portion of those people beyond the com. 
pulsory school span of years; and 

e the system of higher education (de. 
gree granting) to serve, like the Educa. 
tional Centers, a portion of those people 
beyond the compulsory span of years. 

Concerning the Educational Center Type 
of Education in Oregon, it was recom. 
mended: 

1. That the Oregon Legislative Assem-| 
bly pass an “enabling act which will: 

(a) divide the entire state into seven 
administrative units or districts, each of 
which might well be designated an “edu-/ 
cational center district,” 

(b) outline the procedures whereby 3 
representative board shall be elected by 
the people of each Educational Center!) 
District, with the authority to establish 
and operate an Educational Center 

(c) Provide a means whereby all seven! 
districts can rather immediately raise or 
receive initial operating funds for getting! 
the Educational Center programs ‘off the 
ground’ 

(d) outline the procedures whereby the! 
Educational Center District, through its) 
board of education, can raise additional 
funds, as needed, for both operating cost: |) 
and capital outlay.” 

It was also recommended that concur F 
rently with the passage of the “enabling! 
act for establishing a System of Educa-[ 
tional Centers, existing laws governing the FF 
establishment and operation of “regionall 
vocational schools” and community col. 
leges” be repealed. 


oe 


STOUT PLAYS HOST : 
TO FOREIGN TEACHERS 


Chosen as the site of a special seminar) 
which the U. S. Office of Education, under 
the direction of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, is sponsoring for 
foreign teachers of industrial arts has been! 
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Stout State College. Participating in spe 
cially-arranged classes which compose the) 
seminar are 21 visiting educators, twelve! 
from Vietnam, seven from Greece “ 
two from Indonesia. 

According to Robert Spinti, instructor a 
of industrial education at Stout and campus : 
adviser of the visiting group, “All semina' 
participants are proving eager to lean), 
American instructional methods and wel) 
come the opportunity of using modem 
educational equipment, much of which i 
often not yet available to them in the 
schools of their homelands.” 

A number of seminar members havell 
already had teaching experience, especially ‘3 
in electrical fields, before visiting Americ)” 
Some, however, are being given the op) 
portunity of participating in the semina) 
as special final preparation before the) 
assume the responsibilities of first teach: 
ing positions. 

During their stay at Stout, which will 
extend through the approaching summé 
session, the visiting educators will trav?! 
on field trips to schools, industrial plant 
and electrical installations throughout thi 
area and to several industrial centers i! 
the state. At the same time they wi 
attend the right special Stout State Colles 
classes. 
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FLORIDA REPORTS ON FIRST 
TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 


Representatives of education and indus- 
try from throughout Florida participated 
in the first State-Wide Conference on 
Technical Education, Orlando, April 13-14. 

The conference group was composed of 
superintendents, local directors of indus- 
trial education, representatives from teacher 
training institutions, junior college presi- 
dents, supervisors of industrial arts, co- 
ordinators of evening programs, principals, 
and teachers as well as representatives 
from industry and the State Employment 
Services. 

Speakers and consultants included Dr. 
Seymour Wolfbein, U. S. Department of 
Labor; Dr. John P. Walsh, U. S. Office 
of Education; Colonel Robert Workman, 


H. Walter Shaw, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; and Dean H. F. McCal- 
lick, University of Houston. 

A panel composed of industrial repre- 
sentatives discussed the needs and respon- 
sibilities of technicians in Florida industry. 
Members of the panel represented such in- 
The 
Pratt and Whitney, 
+R. C. A., and the State Road Department. 


dustries as Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Martin Company, 


A second panel presented a resume of 


Cur’ Sthe current technical education programs. 
nabling’ | 


This group discussed the field of technical 
education and the high school and post 
high school programs relating to the prep- 
eer of technicians. A junior college 
president, dean of technical education, 
‘superintendent, director of industrial edu- 
‘cation, supervisor of industrial arts, and 


a teacher trainer made up the membership 
of the educational panel. 

One of the conference highlights was 
a visit to The Martin Company, Orlando 
Division. The visit enabled the group to 
observe first hand the work of technicians. 
A discussion period followed the plant 
tour, and key individuals in the engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, quality, and employ- 
ment divisions answered various questions 
posed by the conference group regarding 
the technicians work. 

With Florida’s growth of industry, par- 
ticularly in research and development, this 
conference helped to define the role of 
the technician, the training needs, and the 
employment opportunities in the immedi- 
ate future. 

* * * 

The second annual Northern [Illinois 
Student Project Fair, sponsored by the 
Industrial Arts Department and Indus- 
trial Arts Club of Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, was held April 23, 24 and 25, 
1959. Students from 55 junior and senior 
high schools entered 686 projects for 
competition. Awards in the form of rib- 
bons and medals were won by students 
from 41 schools. The projects were judged 
on the basis of craftsmanship, design, and 
opportunities for student learning. 

A new feature of the Fair was a series 
of demonstrations of industrial processes 
that could be used in industrial arts classes. 
O. J. Seeds, Manager of Cerro De Pasco 
Sales Corporation, New York, demon- 
strated the use of low temperature melting 
metals; both Cornell Woods and John 
Evans of the Evanston Ceramics Company, 
Evanston, Illinois, demonstrated the use of 





|...it takes more than field trips 


lined. 


mosaic tiles; and a group of university 
students demonstrated anodizing of alum- 
inum, injection molding of plastics, and 
vacuum forming and free blowing of 
plastics. 

Dr. George W. Senteney, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Arts, Northern Illinois 
University, was the general chairman of 
the Fair. Ronald Hughes was student 
chairman. 


WAYNE ANNOUNCES 
‘59 EUROPEAN STUDY TOUR 


Wayne State University’s College of Edu- 
cation and Graduate School again approve 
credit arrangements in connection with the 
Twelfth Annual European Travel Study 
Program in Comparative Education. Per- 
sonally directed by Dr. Wm. Reitz, Profes- 
sor of Education, the trdvel-study will leave 
Detroit on June 18 and return on August 
16, 1959. 

Visiting eight countries during the 60-day 
journey, this program is designed to pro- 
vide teachers, students, and other profes- 
sional people with an opportunity to survey 
selected highlights of the life and culture of 
Western Europe. There are approximately 
350 alumni of the past 11 programs. 

Persons may qualify to earn up to 6 
hours of undergraduate or graduate credit 
to apply on degree programs, for teaching 
certification, for annual salary increments. 
Others may register for “audit” credit and 
participate in the program for purposes of 
personal enrichment. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Dr. Wm. Reitz, 727 Student Center, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Mich. 


and blackboards... 


The responsibilities of teaching the principles of Rotating Elec- 
tric Machines are given new importance every time the advance- 
ment of U.S. (or indeed, U.S.S.R.) scientific knowledge is head- 


The contemporary teacher needs more assistance than field 
trips and blackboards to fulfill the mounting expectations of In- 
dustry and the Military—and to allay public anxiety. A practical 
and real medium of “visual experiment” is a must for modern 
training in Rotating Electrical Machinery. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


There’s a CROW COURSE for every Teaching Need! 
Rotating Electrical Machinery—BEGINNING—Model 200 AC-DC 


motor and generator principles and applications. 
Rotating Electrical Machinery—INTERMEDIATE—Model 250 


Major Commercial Machines—thorough treatment of distrib- 
uted windings and analysis of voltages and currents. 

Rotating Electrical Machinery—ADVANCED—Model 700 Com- 
plete Rotating Electrical Machinery Laboratory; Theory, con- 
struction and operation of commercial motors and generators, 
AC and DC magnetos, interpoles, rotary transformers, sine- 


wave apparatus, etc. 


Coordinated Teacher and Student Materials with Every Crow 


Course. 


tte Colles 


OURNA 


WRITE TODAY 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, INC., Box 359, Vincennes, Indiana 








From the U.S. Office 


In April John A. Beaumont, Director, 
Distributive Education Branch, traveled to 
Hawaii to conduct the program review in 
that Territory. While there, Mr. Beaumont 
visited the cooperative and adult program 
in Honolulu, Kalua, and Hilo. A portion 
of his time was devoted to conferences 
dealing with current trends in distributive 
education. Discussions were held relative 
to the cooperative programs and the exten- 
sion of these to post high school institu- 
tions. Distributive education clubs and the 
possible affiliation of Hawaii with the Dis- 
tributive Education Club of America was 
also discussed. Particular emphasis was 
given to the further development of man- 
agement training programs to supplement 
the employee courses currently being 
offered in the adult program. Mr. Beau- 
mont investigated the contribution of the 
distributive education program to the de- 
velopment of the economy of Hawaii. 
Conferences were held with various busi- 
nessmen, representatives of the retail divi- 
sion of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
others. It was generally believed that dis- 
tributive education could make a definite 
contribution to the tourism program which 
is expected to become the largest dollar- 


income producer in the Islands. 
* * * 


Eighteen staff members from 13 institu- 
tions in the North Atlantic, southern, and 
central regions met in Chicago during the 
week of April 6 to plan for some coopera- 


tive research in home economics educa- 
tion. Beulah Coon, Johnie Christian, and 
Berenice Mallory of the Home Economics 
Education Branch served as consultants to 
the group. Proposals for needed studies 
made by each institution were distributed 
to the participants preceding the meeting 
and formed the basis for discussions. Plans 
were made for two studies concerned with 
evaluation of certain aspects of the home 
economics program in secondary schools 
and for an exploratory study of supervi- 
sory procedures used by the college teach- 
er educator during the student teaching 
period. 
* * * 

George Sanders, Program Specialist, 
Distributive Education Branch, conducted 
the North Atlantic Region Conference 
April 21-23 in New York City. The Con- 
ference was held in the Merchants Coun- 
cil Room of the New York University 
School of Retailing. Highlight of the Con- 
ference was a panel presentation by three 
State Directors of Vocational Education 
moderated by John A. Beaumont, Director 
of the Distributive Education Branch. The 
panel presented their views on the current 
distributive education program and The 
Place of Distributive Education in the Fu- 
ture of Vocational Education. 

* * * 

Howard K. Hogan, Consultant, Em- 
ployee-Employer Relations, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, served as 
coordinator of the Office of Education 
Conference on the School’s Contribution 
to Occupational Safety which was held 
April 16-18 at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in 
Washington, D. C. Participating were 75 
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invited representatives from 33 national 
organizations concerned with safety and 
accident prevention training activities. 
The Conference aimed at finding ways 
and means for making safety conscious- 
ness in young people attending school 
shops and related programs a more defi- 
nite part of the educational process in the 
years ahead. Out of the five work groups 
in which the Conference was divided, 
came a number of recommendations to 
accomplish this end, many of which imple- 
mented the recommendations dealing with 
the schools contribution to safety coming 
out of the 1958 President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety. The Conference sug- 
gested that the report of this Conference 
be considered for implementation by the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety to be held March 1-3, 1960. 


* * * 


H. N. Hunsicker, Program Specialist, 
Agricultural Education Branch, assisted 
the State Supervisor in Rhode Island in 
conducting a state-wide, two-day workshop 
held on May 1 and 2 on the subject of 
placing vocational agriculture students for 
farm work experience. The workshop in- 
cluded instruction in the use of the Farm 
Placement Record Book which was devel- 
oped recently by a North Atlantic regional 
committee. Preliminary on-farm _ inter- 
views with prospective employers and stu- 
dents were arranged by the instructor at 
Coventry where the conference was held. 

* * * 


As the representative of the U. S. Office 
of Education, John P. Walsh, Director of 
the Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, attended the annual conference of 
the American Society of Training Direc- 
tor, held in Detroit, Michigan, May 3-7. 
Dr. Walsh is serving at present as Presi- 
dent of the Washington, D. C., Chapter of 
ASTD. 

* * * 

John A. Beaumont, Director, Distribu- 
tive Education Branch, addressed the Na- 
tional Distributive Education Clubs of 
America Leadership Conference on April 
2 on Leadership Development. This Con- 
ference was held in Tacoma, Washington, 
April 1 through 4. 


Alberta Hill will join the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch staff in June as 
Program Specialist for the Pacific Region. 
She is now on the staff at the University 
of Connecticut where, since 1954, she has 
been in charge of teacher education in 
home economics. Prior to that she was 
on the home economics teacher education 
staff at the Universities of Illinois and 
Idaho. In Idaho Miss Hill served as State 
Adviser of Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica and she is now a member of the FHA 
National Advisory Board. 

* * * 

Members of the staff of the Division 
of Vocational Education were happy on 
May 4 to welcome back to the Office 
Donovan Armstrong, Program Specialist 
for the Southern Region, Distributive 
Education Branch, upon recovery from 
his recent illness. 


James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis. 
sioner for Vocational Education, attended 
the National Trade and Industrial Edu. 
cation Conference in Kansas City April 
27-29. Mr. Pearson addressed the group 
on the 28th on Some Challenges for a 
Nation-wide Program of Vocational Edu. 
cation. On the 29th Lynn A. Emerson, 
Consultant, Area Vocational Education, 
and Mr. Pearson made presentations on 
The History, Accomplishments, and Ob. 
jectives of the National Defense Educa. 
tion Act, Title VIII. 


* * * 


Bertha Mary Bresina interrupted her 
graduate work at Iowa State College to 
join the Home Economics Education 
Branch staff March 1 for a temporary 
period of employment. She is assisting 
with the analysis of data requested from 
a sample of 4,800 secondary schools re- 
garding their home economics programs. 
This study, titled Home Economics in the 
Secondary Schools of the United States, is 
designed to compare the present day pro- 
gram with the findings from a_ similar 
study conducted 20 years ago. Such infor- 
mation as the grade level of pupils en- 
rolled in home economics courses, the f 
number of pupils enrolled in these courses, 
the number of weeks various phases are 
taught, and other related information will 
be summarized as a part of this study. 


* * * 


During a two-day Institute for Teachers 
of Trade and Industrial Occupations for 
Girls and Women in Ohio on March 13 and 
14, Mary S. Resh, Program Specialist, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
served as speaker and resource person. In 
her keynote address on Women in the 
Labor Force, Mrs. Resh emphasized the 
need for strengthening present programs 
and the importance of providing new 
training opportunities for girls and women 


to meet their expanding employment op- fF) 


portunities. 
* * * 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Council on Consumer Information was 
conducted in Washington, D. C., April 2-4. 
Edna P. Amidon, Director, Home Econo- 
mics Education Branch, served on the 
local committee and presided over one 
session of the meeting. The theme for this 
conference was Public Aids to Consumer 
Protection. Among the topics discussed 
were: Textile Fiber Identification, Helping 
Consumers Get Correct Weights and 
Measures, Consumer Representation in the 
Federal Government, Retail Price Main- 
tenance Laws and The Consumer, and 
several other subjects of equal importance. 

* * * 


William Paul Gray, Executive Secretary 
of the Future Farmers of America, fe 
cently addressed State FFA conventions at 
Lansing, Michigan, and Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, and served as consultant to various 
committees working in organizational 
program planning. During the same trip 
he met in Chicago with a committee of 
the National Safety Council to develop 
the program for the Youth Division of 
the National Safety Congress which wil 
be held in Chicago next October. 
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Here are members of the Joint AVA-BAT Committee as they conferred in the offices of W. C. Christensen, Director, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, April 15. 
Standing, |. to r.: E. M. Bowler, Assistant Director, T & I Branch, USOE Voc'l Division; C. L. Utterback, Chief, Field 
Operations, BAT; John C. Shinn, Assistant to Assistant Secretary Newell Brown, U. S. Department of Labor; F. C. 
Konecny, AVA Vice President for T & I; Lowell A. Burkett, AVA Assistant Executive Sec’y; William J. Moore, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Director, BAT; Ward T. Beard, Assistant Director for State Plans and Grants, Voc’l Division, USOE. 


} Seated: Mr. Christensen; John P. Walsh, Director, T & I Branch, USOE; Burr D. Coe, Director, Middlesex County Vo- 


cational and Technical High Schools, New Brunswick, N. J.; Robert M. Reese, Director, T & I Services, Ohio State U.; 
and Ward Rickard, Alabama Assistant State Supv., T & I. 


The annual conference of Minnesota 
home economics teachers will be held 
August 24-28 on the University of Minne- 
sota’s St. Paul Campus. The meeting is 
sponsored by the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education in cooperation with the 
University’s School of Home Economics. 

Dr. Austin A. *Dowell, Director of 
Resident Instruction, College of Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Home Economics, will 
welcome the group. At its opening session 
speakers will be; Dr. F. Gamelin, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota; and L. M. Frey, Superintendent 
of Schools, Marshall, Minnesota. 

The reminder of the week will be de- 
voted to workshop sessions concerning the 
integration of management, family living, 
and art in all homemaking areas. 

* * * 

Many AVA members who have also 
supported the Rural Education Depart- 
ment of NEA with memberships will be 
interested to know that a complimentary 
copy of the department’s yearbook will 
be sent to each person who joins for 1959. 
The yearbook, which will be available 
soon, is devoted to vocational education 
exclusively, dealing chiefly with the im- 
portant role it plays in rural living. 

OK * * 


In a brief review of last year’s activities, 
the Oklahoma Vocational Association re- 
lates the following accomplishments: 

A newsletter was distributed; a brochure 
was printed and distributed through each 
division; an organization chart was devel- 
oped; the membership potential (as estab- 
lished by AVA) was met; committees 
Were formed; two executive meetings were 
held; officers participated in an AVA 
Workshop; President M. J. Ruley, and 
others, attended AVA’s national meeting. 

* * * 
_ The annual Missouri Industrial Educa- 
tion Association Spring Conference held in 
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Columbia April 17 and 18 was attended 
by about 500 industrial education persons. 
There were also some visitors from other 
states. Several visitors were present from 
the Industrial Education staff at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Featured speakers were Dr. H. H. Lon- 
don, Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Missouri, and AVA Presi- 
dent; Richard Nelson, Program Specialist, 
T. and I. Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Barbara Fallon, R.N., Program Spe- 
cialist, Practical Nurse Education, U. S. 
Office of Education; and the Honorable 
Richard Bolling, U. S. Congressman, Fifth 
Missouri District, Kansas City, Missouri. 


In addition to the general meetings, sec- 
tional meetings were held for industrial 
arts, day trade and apprenticeship, coordi- 
nators, and practical nursing instructors. 


* * * 


With Creative Teaching through Graphic 
Arts Layout and Design as a theme, the 
34th Annual Conference on Printing Edu- 
cation will be held at the University of 
Colorado during the week of July 19. 
Samuel M. Burt, Executive Director, In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation (the sponsoring group) announces 
that more than 300 persons are expected 
to be in attendance. 

” * os 

The new Model HF86 Stereo Dual 
Power Amplifier just released by Eico 
(Electronic Instrument Co., Inc., 33-00 
Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 1, 
New York) is designed for use with the 
EICO Model HF85 Stereo Dual Preampli- 
fier or any good self-powered preamp. It 
features identical Williamson-type push- 
pull EL84 power amplifiers, conservatively 
rated at 14 watts, which may be operated 
in parallel to deliver 28 watts for non- 
stereo use. Either input can be made com- 


mon for both amplifiers by a Service Se- 
lector switch. The voltage amplifier and 
split-load phase inverter circuitry feature 
the EICO-developed 12DW7 audio tube 
for significantly better performance. 

Other important design features include: 
rugged, generous chassis, maximum separa- 
tion of parts, trouble-free point-to-point 
wiring, filter electrolytics and rectifiers 
operate with below maximum ratings to 
insure long life, painstaking attention to 
reducing distortion without compromising 
stability. Other convenience features in- 
clude a level control at each input, an 
AC power switch, 2 convenience outlets, 
and a fuse in an extractor post mounting. 

Write the JourNaL for further informa- 
tion. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Alabama: Mrs. Trath Curry, Carrollton, 
President; Cyrus W. Rose, Tuscaloosa, 
Vice President; Evelyn Cotney, Montevallo, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Troy C. Tullis, Mont- 

gomery, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 

Puerto Rico: Mrs. Isabel Marker de 
Martinez, Rio Piedras, President; Angel 
Emmanuelli, Cayey, Vice President; Mrs. 
Belen Alvarez de Molina, San Juan, 
Secretary; Pio Alberto Tores, Caguas, 
Treasurer. 

Mississippi: R. A. Luter, Jr., Indianola, 
President; W. S. Cobb, Pascagoula, 1st 
Vice President; Mrs. Anna Wheeler Phillips, 
Brookhaven, 2nd Vice President; P. V. 
Runnels, Soso, 3rd Vice President; E. E. 
Gross, Hattiesburg, Secretary-Treasurer. 

South Dakota: G. V. McDougall, Sioux 
Falls, President; Roberta Sellers, Viborg, 
Vice President; C. R. Hall, Watertown, 
Secretary; H. E. Urton, Pierre, Treasurer. 


Virginia: John V. Ankeney, Richmond, 
President; George Lancaster, Mineral, 
Vice President at Large; Miss Evelyn 
Simpson, Richmond, Treasurer; Miss Re- 
becca Coppage, Danville, Secretary. 
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People 


William E. White, 
will retire this June 
after 40 years of 
service to vocational 
education. He attend- 
ed grade school in 
Honeybrook and from 
there went to Phila- 
delphia High School. 
After that he went to 
the Williamson School 

. \ of Mechanical Trades 
from which he graduated in 1913. 

His first job, until 1917, was that of 
a tool maker with the General Electric 
Company. Then he responded to the coun- 
try’s need of technically skilled men dur- 
ing World War I by becoming a gauge 
maker in the Ordnance Department of 
the Frankford Arsenal. A member of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard, he became 
a soldier in the U. S. Army at the begin- 
ning of World War I and, upon discharge, 
remained in the Ordnance Department at 
the Frankford Arsenal until 1920. 

On September 15, 1919 he started teach- 
ing evening classes in Wilmington, Del., 
as the first instructor of vocational educa- 
tion under the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Act. January 1, 1920 he moved to Wilming- 
ton and became a regular instructor of the 
Machine Shop at Wilmington High School. 

In 1924 he was made head of the voca- 
tional department and in 1926 was ap- 
pointed principal of the Wilmington Trade 
School. The vocational classes met in the 
basement and fourth floor of the present 
Wilmington High School. 

When the H. Fletcher Brown Vocational 
High School was given to the city by the 
noted philanthropist after whom the school 
was named, Mr. White became the prin- 
cipal when its doors were opened in 1938. 

He is past president of the Delaware 
Vocational Association and the Wilming- 
ton-Suburban Principals Association and 
a Life Member of AVA. 


Earle M. Cass, Director of Vocational 
Education, New Castle, Pennsylvania for 
the past 19 years will retire on June 10, 
1959. He has been engaged in vocational 
education work since September, 1921 in 
New York, Michigan, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. He has been a teacher, di- 
rector, and a member of the faculties of 
the University of Pittsburgh at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, the General Motors Insti- 
tute at Flint, Michigan, and the State 
Teachers College at New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 

He and his wife will reside at Elmwood, 
Cape Vincent, New York. 


James R. D. Eddy, Dean of the Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, was 
elected President of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association at its 44th 
annual meeting in Syracuse, N.Y., April 
29. 

He succeeds John R. Morton, Dean 
of the Extension Division of the University 
of Alabama. 
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The president-elect of the Association 
is Thurman J. White, Dean of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Okla- 
homa. 

Newly-elected directors for three years 
are D. Mack Easton, Dean ot fhe Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Colo- 


rado; and Howard R. Neville, Director of. 


Continuing Education, Michigan State 
University. Elected a director for one year 
is Stanley J. Drazek, Associate Dean of 
the College of Special and Continuing 
Studies, University of Maryland. He will 
fill out the unexpired term of Dr. White. 

Both Dr. Eddy and Dr. White have 
long careers of service in extension educa- 
tion, and both have served as directors of 
the NUEA. 

Chicago, with the University of Chi- 
cago as host institution, will be the site 
of the 1960 meeting of the Association. 
Syracuse University (University College 
division) served as host for the three 
day meeting which ended Wednesday. 


Arthur B. Wrigley, 

New Jersey State Su- 

pervisor of Trade and 

Industrial Education, 

is retiring June 1, 

1959, after 39 years 

| of service to voca- 

tional education. On 

April 30, 200 fellow 

educators held a testi- 

monial dinner in his 

honor at Oak Hills 

Manor, Metuchen. A bound volume of 
letters and a gift were presented in addi- 
tion to testimonials from the New Jersey 
Vocational “Old Timers” and the New 
Jersey Vocational and Arts Association. 

Mr. Wrigley had a broad experience 
in vocational education after graduating 
from Rochester Mechanics Institute. He 
was a teacher of drafting, a local director 
of vocational education, a state supervisor 
of trades and industries, a visiting in- 
structor at Florida State University, Yale 
University, New York University, Rutgers 
University, Pennsylvania State College and 
Louisiana State, University. 

He holds degrees from New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia University and is 
a laureate member of Epsilon Pi Tau, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and Iota Lamda Sigma fra- 
ternities. 

During the period that he was State 
Supervisor of Trades and Industries, he 
served on many national committees and 
was a pioneer in the development of prac- 
tical nurse training. His leadership in the 
field of apprentice training is nationally 
recognized. Under his guidance New Jersey 
has outlined the skilled and related tech- 
nical instruction in more than 50 appren- 
ticeable crafts. Mr. Wrigley was the re- 
cipient of the AVA Outstanding Service 
Award at its 1958 Buffalo Convention. 

He is author of numerous publications 
in the area of trade and industrial educa- 
tion, in industrial arts and practical 
nursing. 

Although Mr. Wrigley is retiring from 


New Jersey he will not be inactive in voca- 
tional education. His continued service as 
a Consultant, Division of Vocational Fdu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education will soon 
be officially announced. 

ok 2k ok 

Dr. Gordon O. Wilber, retired chiir- 
man of the Industrial Arts division at State 
University Teachers College, Oswego, 
N.Y., and Mrs. Wilber are visiting Oswego 
before returning to the Philippine Islands 
where Dr. Wilber will continue a project 
which is promoting a growing industrial 
arts program there. 

Dr. Wilber has completed a two-year 
assignment as a team leader of a Stan- 
ford University-International Cooperation 
Administration-Philippine Department of 
Education contract in Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education at the Ilo Ilo School 
of Arts and Trades. 

Dr. Wilber commented that the pro- 
gress has been gratifying, in spite of the 
great economic obstacles to the program. 
The goal of the team is to upgrade 
preparation of industrial arts teachers for 
the Philippines. Dr. Wilber’s new one-year 
assignment will be in connection with the 
same project, but he will work in Manila 
at the Bureau of Public Schools. His goal 
will be to spread ideas and curriculum 
developed at Ilo Ilo throughout the en- 
tire nation. 

One of the improvements made in the 
Philippine Industrial Arts Teacher Edu- 
cation curriculum by Dr. Wilber’s team 
was the initiation of the off-campus 
practice teaching system, used at Oswego 
and other American industrial arts teach- 
er preparation colleges. 

A member of Dr. Wilber’s team during 
the past two years has been Dr. William 
Huss, Professor of Industrial Arts at Os- 
wego, who took part in the program during 
a two-year leave from the college. 


VERD PETERSON 
June 30, 1878—April 12, 1959 


The many friends of Verd Peterson, 
national leader and pioneer in the field of 
vocational education, were saddened to 
learn of his passing at his home at “Pine 
Haven” in Columbia, South Carolina, 00 
Sunday afternoon, April 12, 1959. 

Although Mr. Peterson was nearing the 
age of 81, his death came suddenly and as 
a shock to his many friends throughout the 
state and nation. 

He was a graduate of the University of 
West Virginia, attended Cornell Univer- 
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sity, and after working for a few years in 
West Virginia and Tennessee, went to 
South Carolina in 1917 to organize and 
put into operation a program in agricul- 
tural education. For the past 42 years he 
had made his home in Columbia. For 33 
years of this period he was actively en- 
gaged in the field of vocational education 
in the South Carolina State Department of 
Education, retiring in 1950 at the age of 
72. 

Mr. Peterson gave his entire life to the 
organization and further development of 
vocational education. From a beginning of 
one supervisor and twelve teachers of 
vocational agriculture the program in 
South Carolina grew under his direction 
and supervision to where there are over 
1200 teachers in the various vocational 
services, with state and district supervisors 
for each service. Mr. Peterson’s influence 
in vocational education extended far be- 
yond the boundary of South Carolina and 
into other states of the nation, and he was 
widely known and respected for his under- 
standing of people, their needs, and for his 
ability to organize vocational programs 
to meet these needs. 

Mr. Peterson served on many national 
committees and was most influential in 
contributing to the passage of the many 
vocational acts. In recognition of his 
services and the important part he played 
in the passage of the George-Barden Act, 
he was presented the pen which was used 
by President Harry S. Truman in signing 
this Act. 

Mr. Peterson was also a pioneer in the 
organization of the teacher training pro- 
grams in Land Grant Colleges for prepar- 
ing young men to teach vocational 
agriculture. He served as State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education from 1917 
until 1946; at which time he became State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

He received many honors. They in- 
cluded the Honorary American Farmer 
Degree awarded by the FFA; the award 
for “Loyal Service” from the AVA; a 
special citation from the Southern Region- 
al Conference of Supervisors and Teacher 
Trainers in recognition of outstanaing 
service and devotion to vocational edu- 
cation, and a life membership in the 
NVATA. 

Mr. Peterson was also instrumental in 
establishing South Carolina’s school lunch 
Program and he assisted in the organiza- 
tion of plans for this program on a nation- 
al basis. 

Very active in community life, he was 
amember of the Columbia Rotary Club 
for 30 years and a member of the Na- 
tional Grange for 50 years. He was most 
active in church affairs, and, in addition 
to serving many years as Chairman of the 
Board of Christian Education of the 
Shandon Methodist Church, he taught a 
men’s Bible class for 30 years. 


Those who worked with Mr. Peterson 
and knew him best not only admired him 
for his wisdom and ability to provide 
strong leadership but also for his many 
fine personal attributes and qualities. He 
had 2 very keen memory and when he 
made a promise he never failed to re- 


Member and keep it. His word was his 
bond. 
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In the death of Mr. Peterson, South 
Carolina lost one of its finest and most 
able citizens. The fine contributions he 
made to the social and economic develop- 
ment of South Carolina through vocation- 
al education will be a monument to him 
for many years to come. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Verd Peterson; two daughters, Mrs. J. 
Wallace Craig and Mrs. George Swear- 
ingen, and two grand children, all of 
Columbia. 


* * 


Arthur Hauler, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Industrial Arts Education at 
State University Teachers College, Os- 
wego, N.Y., recently became the recipient 
of the highest award given by the New 
York State Steering Committee for Indus- 
trial Arts, a section of the New York 
State Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association. 

The committee made the award to Mr. 
Hauler at its annual meeting in New York. 
Called the Outstanding Service Award, it 
is given annually to the person who has 
made the greatest contribution to indus- 
trial arts in New York State. Mrs. Hauler 
was on hand to see her husband receive 
the honor. 


One of his greatest contributions to 
industrial arts was the initiation of the 
college’s off campus student teaching 
program for Industrial Arts. Mr. Hauler 
started the first cooperating student 
teaching centers in 1925. Today there 
are about 100 such centers. 

oe * * 

AVA Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley has had a number of speaking 
engagements in recent weeks that have 
taken him across the nation. 

See page 6 for excerpts from his ad- 
dress at the Industrial Banquet, McDowell 
Vocational. School, Welch, W. Va., April 


16. Other participants on this program 
included Fred W. Eberle, State Super- 
visor, Trade and Industrial Education; and 
Charles W. Dean, Principal, Gary High 
School, W. Va. Okey E. McCourt is 
Supervisor of the McDowell School. 

On April 17, Dr. Mobley addressed the 
Second Regional Area Development Con- 
ference, Beckley, W. Va. One of the 
sponsors of this meeting was the Raleigh 
County Vocational School. 

At the spring meeting of the Arizona 
State Vocational Association, May 2, Dr. 
Mobley spoke at a morning session and 
also served as the banquet speaker with 
Report from Washington as his topic. On 
May 1 he addressed a meeting of the 
Arizona Council on Vocational Education 
in Tucson. 


In Los Angeles, May 5, Dr. Mobley 
participated in the Trade Education Week 
Breakfast Honoring Advisory Committees, 
at Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior 
College. The week of May 3-9 had been 
proclaimed Trade Education Week in Los 
Angeles by Mayor Norris Paulson. He 
also was a contributor to a special dinner 
program (May 4) that honored Dr. 
Howard A. Campion former Associate 
Superintendent, Division of Extension and 
Higher Education, Los Angeles, for 25 
years, who retired March 1, (See page 31, 
March JOURNAL, for details of Dr. Cam- 
pion’s distinguished career.) 


A luncheon attended by more than 600 
persons honored Gilbert G. Weaver, Di- 
rector of Training, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, at the eve of his re- 
tirement, May 9. Dr. and Mrs. Mobley 
were in attendance and Dr. Mobley of- 
fered remarks in tribute, particularly, to 
Mr. Weaver’s outstanding contributions to 
AVA and vocational education as Chair- 
man, Committee on Research and Publi- 
cations. This event will be covered in 
the next issue of the JOURNAL. 


At banquet ceremonies in Los Angeles honoring Dr. Howard A. Campion 
on his retirement, dignitaries pose: Wesley P. Smith, State Director of Vocational 
Education; Dr. Stanley Warburton, Associate Superintendent, Division of Exten- 
sion and Higher Education, Los Angeles City Schools; Samuel L. Fick, Chief, 
State Bureau of Industrial Education; Dr. Campion; and Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA 


Executive Secretary (see story above.) 
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NEW BOOKS-~-use them to keep up-to-date 


Adventuring in Home Living, Book I 
Revised by Hazel M. Hatcher and Mildred 
E. Andrews. D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, Mass., 1959. 502 pages, $4.80. 

Ideas offered by boys and girls inter- 
viewed ir their homemaking classes take 
the reader into various homemaking class- 
rooms where the students ‘and teachers 
discuss their classwork. 

* ak + 


Adventuring in Home Living, Book I, 
by Hazel M. Hatcher and Mildred E. An- 
drews. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass., 1959. 501 pages, $4.80. 

Similar in form and content to Book I, 
this is a basal text for boys and girls in 
homemaking classes. The authors adapted 
the material insofar as possible to the 
type of textbook that boys and girls in 
middle adolescence seem to prefer. 

* * + 


The Hand Decoration of Fabrics, by 
Francis J. Kafka. McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Ill., 1959. 198 pages, $5.00. 

Written in simple language, this book 
covers stenciling, batik, silkscreen, lino- 
leum block, tie dyeing, freehand painting, 
and novelty decoration. Each chapter pre- 
sents a different method of application, 
and includes a historical background. 

* * * 


Young Living, by Nanalee Clayton. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Il., 1959. 
320 pages. 

A pre-hi course in home and family liv- 
ing designed and written expressly for the 
“enter-teen” ages, this book serves as a 
direct means of helping young people in 
their contributions to good homemaking. 

a *” * 


56 Graded Problems in Elementary 
Sheet Metalwork, by Algot E. Anderson. 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill., 
1959. 143 pages, $3.80. 

Intended for superior pupils, as well as 
those of average ability, this comprehen- 
sive work offers an effective medium for 
teaching basic skills such as the reading 
of drawings, accuracy in layout, cutting, 
shaping and assembling. 

* * * 


The Book of the Lathe, by C. T. Bower, 
A.M.I. Prod.E. The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 
1959, 192 pages, $3.50. 

The reader—whether he is an amateur 
home craftsman, an engineering student 
or apprentice, or a skilled professional 
operator—will find these pages packed with 
hints and tips for better, faster, less tir- 
ing and more accurate lathe work. 


* * * 


Course Making in Industrial Education, 
by John F. Friese. The Charles A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill., 1958. 299 
pages. 

This revised edition, both a textbook and 
an instruction manual, is planned to serve 
both industrial arts and vocational indus- 
trial teachers. It attempts to bring the text 
materials up-to-date through developments 
of the decade from 1946. 
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Records for Farm Management, by John 
A. Hopkins and Deane A. Turner. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1958. 218 pages, 
$4.00. 

Emphasizing processes for analyzing and 
solving problems, this work presents a 
simple system of keeping farm records. 
Farm management workers, vocational ag- 
ricultural teachers and other farm special- 
ists have offered suggestions. 

* * * 

Business Principles, Organization and 
Management, by Herbert A. Tonne, Sidney 
I. Simon and Esby C. McGill. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 
1958. 504 pages, $3.84. 

Using a young person entering business 
and progressing as a “continuity thread,” 
this functional book ties business principles 
together and makes them come to life. 
Sound business facts are presented that will 
apply to any field. 

aK * a 

Business Mathematics, by R. Robert 
Rosenberg and Harry Lewis. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1958. 560 pages, $3.84. 

Here is a new edition of a popular voca- 
tional business mathematics text, reflecting 
the most modern thinking in mathematics 
content and instruction. Emphasis is placed 
on the “why” of learning through explana- 
tion of principles. 

ok * 

Careers and Opportunities in Engineer- 
ing, by Philip Pollack. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
1958. 140 pages, $3.50. 

Engineering today and an account of the 
many rewarding career opportunities it em- 
braces is covered here in non-technical 
language. 

* * * 

Income Tax and Social Security Course, 
by D. B. Marti. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 1958. 164 pages, $2.50. 

This text has been prepared with a view 
to making the subject intelligible to stu- 
dents who lack a background of accounting 
or law. Workbook exercises are a feature. 

* ak * 

Management Training for Small Busi- 
nesses. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
270, Distributive Education Series No. 25. 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1958. 52 pages, 25 
cents. 

This bulletin includes suggestions that 
should aid in organizing courses in admin- 
istrative management for proprietors and 
managers of small distributive business. 
Suggested course content is outlined. 

* * * 

Nuclear Reactors for Power Generation, 
edited by E. Openshaw Taylor. Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. 144 pages, $7.50. 

This book provides an up-to-date survey 
of the most important aspects of nuclear 
power generation. 


The Air, by Edgar B. Schieldrop. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. 256 pages, $12. 

This fully illustrated story of mechanical 
flight forms the second of a series of four 
independent books on the conquest of space 
and time. Aerodynamics, from the story of 
balloons to stratosphere travel, is fully 
treated. 

ok K * 

Permanent Peace, by Tom Slick. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. Y, 
1958. 181 pages, $2.95. 

A practical plan for world peace, this 
volume is authored by a highly successful 
Texas businessman who is dedicated to the 
idea of a world without crises or fear of 
hydrogen holocaust. 

* co * 


Realizing the Manpower Potentialities 
of Minority Group Youth, by Dr. Jerome 
H. Holland. National Urban League, 14 E. 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. 29 
pages. 

This address was delivered by Dr. Hol- 
land, President, Delaware State College, at 
the 1958 Conference of the National Urban 
League, Omaha, Neb., Sept. 10. 


* * * 


Automotive Design Contributions to 
Highway Safety, by Charles A. Chayne. 
General Motors Corp., Public Relations 
Department, Detroit, Mich. 1958. 22 
pages, free. 

GM is distributing this booklet widely in 
an effort to develop the public’s under 
standing of the cause of accidents and the 
automobile industry’s efforts and accom- 
plishments in building safety into cars. 

* * * 

How to Sign Your Name with Distine 
tion, by G. Maynard Clark. Maynard En 
terprises, Clarendon Hills, Ill., 1958. 30 
pages. 

‘Steps toward the perpetuation of signa 
tures in clear, distinct and perhaps distin- 
guished styles are outlined in this manual. 

* cd * 

How To Select a Boiler. Cleaver-Brooks 
Co., 326 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisc., 1958. 20 pages, free. 

Written especially for school board and 
city government officials, this illustrated 
pamphlet is intended to serve as an acct 
rate yardstick in the selection of boilers. 

* ak * 

Aids to Workshop Practice, by C. T. 
Bower. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave, 
New York 11, N. Y., 1958. 192 pages, 
$3.75. 

This book covers a large number (more 
than 260 items) of ideas, hints, method 
and gadgets that can usefully be applied 
saving time, easing work and increasing 
productivity in engineering workshops. 

* * * 

New Sideband Handbook, by Don Stor 
er. Cowan Publishing Corp., 300 W. 4310 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 232 pages 
$3.00. 

Balanced modulators, the filter system, 
the phasing system, double sideband, linea! 
amplifiers, receiving sideband, and acces 
sories are all completely covered here. 
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